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ABSTRACT 


Although  the  United  States  and  Britain  had  co¬ 
operated  effectively  during  the  last  years  of  World  War 
I,  their  relations  deteriorated  seriously  in  the 
1920's.  This  paper  examines  a  notable  low  point  in 
their  relationship,  the  I927  Naval  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference.  That  conference  was  intended  to  continue  the 
process  of  naval  limitation  begun  at  Washington  in 
1921,  by  limiting  auxiliary  vessels  part icularily 
cruisers .  Instead  the  attempt  failed  completely  due  tc 
disagreement  between  Britain  and  America  over  total  ton¬ 
nage  limitation,  cruiser  armament  and  parity  between 
their  fleets.  The  ill-feeling  generated  at  Geneva  ex¬ 
tended  into  1928  and  1929*  leading  to  a  mutual  expan¬ 
sion  of  cruiser  forces. 

Both  the  American  and  British  naval  leaders 
considered  Japan,  the  third  party  to  the  conference,  to 
be  their  most  likely  opponent.  Despite  this  common 
military  interest  and  a  shared  desire  to  stabilize  the 
Far  East,  America  and  Britain  found  it  impossible  to 
reach  agreement  in  limiting  cruisers.  On  the  American 
side  this  failure  owed  much  to  the  lack  of  a  clear  Asian 
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policy  and  a  sense  of  security  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch.  The  American  government  was  publicly 
committed  to  the  "Open  Door"  policy  while  unwilling  to 
physically  restrain  Japan.  At  the  same  time  the  exe¬ 
cutive  had  no  fear  of  an  immediate  threat  to  American 
vital  interests  and  was  unwilling  to  seek  accommodation 
with  Britain.  As  a  result  the  naval  view  point  which 
insisted  upon  equality  with  Britain  and  superiority 
over  Japan,  according  to  the  5*5*3  ratio,  dominated 
American  counsels. 

British  policy  was  in  a  state  of  flux.  While 
the  navy  was  concerned  about  Japan,  some  Cabinet  members 
were  interested  in  co-operating  with  that  nation  to 
restore  order  in  China.  There  was  also  present  in  the 
Cabinet  elements  antagonistic  towards  the  United  States 
and  opposed  to  accepting  equality  in  cruiser  armaments. 
The  Royal  Navy  feared  that,  if  the  United  States  built 
up  to  cruiser  equality  with  Britain,  Japan  would  de¬ 
mand  a  major  increase  in  naval  forces  endangering  the 
British  in  Asia.  This  view  eventually  prevailed  in  the 
Cabinet,  resulting  in  a  refusal  to  accept  compromises 
negotiated  in  Geneva.  The  conference  terminated  in 
stalemate . 

Both  the  United  States  and  Britain  committed 
themselves  to  the  Geneva  Conference  without  the  re¬ 
alization  that  in  order  to  reach  agreement  each  would 
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have  to  abandon  certain  technical  advantages.  Neither 
nation  was  prepared  to  do  so.  By  their  failure  to 
reach  a  compromise,  the  Anglo-Americans  weakened  the 
prestige  of  the  civilian  Japanese  government,  which  had 
been  eager  for  an  agreement,  and  thus  lost  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increase  stability  in  the  western  Pacific. 

The  preparation  of  this  paper  has  depended 
heavily  upon  the  records  of  the  State  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments  in  the  National  Archives  and  the  Naval  History 
Division,  Washington  D.  C.,  and  the  files  of  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  Admiralty  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  London.  In  addition  the  personal  papers  of 
prominent  political  and  military  figures  have  been  ex¬ 
amined.  Important  for  the  American  side  are  the  papers 
of  President  Calvin  Coolidge,  Secretary  of  State  Frank 
B.  Kellogg,  Admiral  Hilary  P.  Jones  and  Admiral  Frank 
Schofield.  The  British  aspect  is  illuminated  by  the 
papers  of  Prime  Minister  Stanley  Baldwin,  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  and  Foreign  Secretary  Austen  Chamberlain. 

Various  newspapers  and  journals  helped  to  shed  light 
on  public  attitudes. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 

Despite  the  relatively  close  co-operation  between 
Britain  and  the  United  States  during  the  last  year  of  the 
First  World  War,  the  1920’s  witnessed  a  growing  estrange¬ 
ment  between  these  two  powers.  While  this  renewed  Anglo- 
American  friction  affected  many  aspects  of  their  relation¬ 
ship,  it  was,  perhaps,  most  apparent  in  their  attempt  to 
achieve  a  measure  of  naval  disarmament  in  the  summer  of 
1927.  This  attempt  and  the  reasons  for  its  failure  are 
to  be  the  topic  of  this  paper. 

t 

Throughout  the  1920’s  traditional  sources  of  anti- 
British  feeling  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the  Irish 
and  German  ethnic  groups,  had  continued  their  activities, 
but  a  more  significant  source  of  hostility  was  trade 
rivalry  between  the  two  nations.  For  example,  the  United 
States  opposed  British  dominance  of  Middle  Eastern  oil 
resources;  Britain  resented  the  economic  co-operation 
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some  American  companies  offered  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
was  concerned  about  the  future  of  her  Latin  American 
trade.  To  many  Englishmen  the  presence  of  American  forces 
in  several  of  the  Caribbean  states  and  the  difficulties 
in  Mexico  seemed  to  presage  an  American  system  of  economic 
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control.  British  trade  missions  did  their  best  to 
counteract  American  influence  in  the  larger  states  op 
Latin  Amei ica  which  were  important  British  customers. 

In  general,  Britain's  efforts  to  regain  the  mercantile 
position  she  had  held  before  the  war  created  friction 
with  the  United  States. 

The  issue  of  war  debts  compounded  the  irritation. 
While  on  balance  Britain  was  still  a  creditor  nation,  in 
her  dealings  with  the  United  States  she  was  a  debtor.5 
An  agreement  was  worked  out  covering  repayment  of  this 
debt,  but  it  dj-d  little  to  soothe  feelings.  The  high 
American  tariff  made  repayment  by  direct  trade  unlikely. 
American  competition  in  world  markets  made  it  difficult 
for  Britain  to  achieve  relative  prosperity  much  less  put 
aside  a  surplus  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States.  Many 
Englishmen  resented  what  they  considered  a  grasping  and 
shortsighted  American  policy.6  In  the  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  caustic  comment  on  Britain's  re¬ 
luctance  to  pay  her  legitimate  debts. ^ 

This  American  sense  of  being  "cheated"  in  the 
matter  of  war  debts  was  part  of  a  general  belief  that  the 
United  States  had  been  duped  into  entering  the  World  War. 
The  decision  to  intervene  came  under  increasing  attack 
during  the  1920's  and  the  feeling  grew  that  Americans  had 
died  to  serve  private  and  foreign  interests.  Many 
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Americans  attributed  the  involvement  of  their  country  in 
the  great  holocaust  to  the  work  of  British  propagandists. 
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The  United  States,  in  their  estimation,  had  become  the 

servant  of  the  British  Empire,  American  disillusionment 

was  completed  by  the  apparent  ingratitude  of  her  allies^ 

and  the  disappointing  results  of  the  war.  By  I927  this 

feeling  had  reached  a  point  where  Senator  Hiram  Johnson 

of  California,  a  leader  of  those  determined  to  disengage 

America  from  the  world,  could  express  fear  of  British 

hostility  and  a  possible  concert  of  Europe  and  Japan 

against  the  United  States. ^ 

A  corresponding  spirit  of  annoyance  existed  in 

Britain.  America  seemed  unable  or  unwilling  to  recognize 

the  sacrifices  Britain  had  made  during  the  war  for  the 

common  victory.  Many  Britons,  especially  those  of  the 

upper  class,  resented  America's  new  position  of  world 
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power  and  economic  dominance.  Perhaps  even  more  gal¬ 
ling  to  British  pride  was  the • cultural  impact  of  American 
media,  especially  the  cinema.  Americans  seemed  too 
quick  to  assume  a  position  of  moral  superiority  and  too 
eager  to  advise  Britain  on  the  proper  path  to  follow  in 
her  dealings  with  other  states.  Understandably,  some 
Englishmen  were  embittered  by  the  decline  of  Britain's 
position  in  .the .Anglo-American  relationship. 

These  points  of  difference  surfaced  more  eas  iiy 
in  the  post-war  world  than  previously  because,  with  the 

defeat  of  Germany,  both  nations,  and  especially  Britain, 
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once  more  felt  militarily  secure.  J  Apparent  security 
permitted  the  expression  of  long  supressed  ill  will. 
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One  factor  that  came , to  prominence  in  the  1920's 

as  a  disturber  of  the  Anglo-American  peace  was  naval 

rivalry.  Before  America's  entrance  into  the  World  War, 

relations  had  been  severely  strained  by  the  conflict 

between  Britain's  blockade  practice  and  America's  view  of 
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neutral  rights.  In  1916  the  United  States  began  a 
massive  expansion  of  its  fleet  as  a  counter  to  both  Ger¬ 
man  and  British  activities.  This  building  program  was 
continued  after  the  war  and  the  United  States  seemed  well 

on  the  way  to  becoming  the  mightiest  naval  power  on 
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earth.  ^  Some  American  naval  officers  believed  that, 
since  the  United  States  had  become  Britain's  leading  com- 
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mercial  rival,  war  was  a  possibility.  The  Royal  Navy 
focused  its  attention  on  Japan,  but  the  threat  of  a  con¬ 
flict  with  the  United  States  was  not  ignored."^  The 
result  was  a  naval  arms  race  between  the  victorious  naval 
powers:  Britain,  Japan  and  America. 

Britain  and  Japan  had  difficulty  keeping  pace 
with  the  American  building  program  and  even  for  the 
United  States  the  strain  was  onerous.  In  order  to  escape 
the. spiralling  costs  of  naval  arms  and  end  the  hostility 
created  by  armament  competition,  a  conference  was  held 
in  Washington  in  1921  to  place  a  limit  on  the.  world's 
major  navies.  The  negotiations  resulted  in  a  series  of 
political  agreements  aimed  at  stabilizing  the  Asian 
situation.  These  settlements,  in  turn,  made  possible 
one  of  the  rare,  successful  limitations  of  armaments, 
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the  Five  Power  Pact.  Britain,  America,  France,  Japan  and 
Italy  agreed  to  place  a  limit  on  the  total  tonnage  of 
their  battle  fleets.  The  United  States  and  Britain  were 
allowed  500,000  tons  of  capital  ships  each.  Japan  was 
permitted  60%  of  the  Anglo-American  tonnage  and  France 
and  Italy  35%. 

Lord  Balfour,  head  of  the  British  delegation, 
announced  Great  Britain's  "...abandonment  of  her  tradi¬ 
tional  policy  of  supremacy  on  the  sea  and  her  willingness 
to  accept .. .naval  equality  with... the  United  States."18 
In  practice  this  equality  was  limited  to  battle  fleets; 
that  is,  battleships,  battlecruisers  and  large  aircraft 
carriers.  No  agreement  was  reached  limiting  the  total 
tonnage  of  auxiliary  vessels  such  as  cruisers  and  des¬ 
troyers.  The  only  achievement  in  these  categories  was  to 
limit  the  maximum  size  and  armament  of  individual  cruisers 
to  10,000  tons  and  8-inch  weapons,  an  arrangement  per¬ 
mitting  substantial  increase  in  the  fighting  capacity  of 
these  vessels.  The  cruiser  became  the  largest  warship 
whose  total  tonnage  was  unrestricted.  Since  most  naval 
men  believed  artillery  would  continue  to  dominate  sea 
warfare,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  competition  in  cruiser 
construction  would  begin. 1^ 

Following  the  Washington  Conference,  both  Japan 
and  Britain  began  to  expand  their  cruiser  fleets.  Many 
Americans  were  angered  at  these  actions.  They  believed 
that  at  Washington  the  United  States  had  surrendered  what 
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would  have  become  the  world's  strongest  navy  in  return 
for  a  promise  of  parity  with  Britain.20  By  expanding  her 
cruiser  fleet,  Britain  appeared  to  be  reneging  on  that 
promise.  Although  the  Washington  Conference  had  been 
a  limited  success,  it  had  not  removed  naval  rivalry  as  a 
factor  in  Anglo-American  relations. 

The  presence  of  this  rivalry  and  the  other 

elements  of  friction  should  not  disguise  the  common 

interests  of  Britain  and  America.  Both  nations  were 

satisfied  powers,  interested  in  maintaining  the  status 

quo.  They  wished  for  a  stable  world,  based  on  the  Ver- 

sa-illes  settlement,  which  could  permit  the  expansion  of 

22 

trade  and  prosperity. 

The  United  States  in  its  major  roles  in  the  Far 
East  and  Latin  America  aimed  at  promoting  political 
stability  and  commercial  opportunity.  The  continuation 
of  the  Open  Door  in  China  depended  on  co-operation  with 
European  powers.  Though  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  applied 
in  such  a  way  as  to  fashion  several  protectorates2-^  in 
the  Caribbean  area,  South  America  was  open  to  European 
commercial  and  military  influence. 

Americans  were  willing  to  co-operate  with  Europe 
and  the  League  of  Nations  in  limited  humanitarian  endea¬ 
vors  as  long. as  no  coercive  role  was  required.  The 
vast  majority  of  Americans  distrusted  any  foreign  en¬ 
tanglement  that  might  lead  to  the  use  of  American 
24 

armies . 


Some  involvement  might  be  accepted,  but  the 
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forceful  commitment  of  the  American  nation  to  a  cause  or 

a  country  beyond  its  borders  was  most  unlikely,  given  the 

belief  that  security  was  assured  without  collective 

action.  This  rejection  of  binding  obligations  did  not 

prevent  the  United  States  from  seeking  international 

2  6 

co-operation.  Americans  never  abandoned  a  sense  of 
world  responsibility  and  they  earnestly  sought  a  means 
to  insure  world  peace  short  of  enforcing  it. 

A  solid  underlying  basis  for  Anglo-American  co¬ 
operation  existed,  but  in  the  mid-1920's  there  seemed 
to  be  little  reason  to  look  below  the  surface.  For  the 
people  of  the  United  States  foreign  policy  was  not  a 
primary  concern.  They  held,  in  general,  a  vague  desire 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  foreign  entanglement  so  that 
the  benefits  of  the  new  technological  civilization  might 
be  fully  savored.  Overdrawn  though  the  accounts  of  the 
"Roaring  Twenties"  may  be,  America  concentrated  more  on 
expanding  its  material  realm  than  its  international  role. 

President  Calvin  Coolidge  epitomized  the  domestic 
emphasis  of  the  era.  Local  politics  had  been  the  center 
of  his  life's  work.22  As  a  mediocre  New  England 
politician,  Coolidge  had  displayed  the  political  virtues 
of  party  loyalty  and  an  ability  to  say  and  do  nothing  in¬ 
criminating.  These  characteristics  had  taken  him  up  the 
ladder  of  political  preferment  to  the  office  of  Governor 
of  Massachusetts.  There  he  had  opposed  the  1919  Boston 
police  strike  and  won  nationwide  attention.  His  reward 
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came  the  next  year  with  the  Republican  vice-presidential 
nomination.  After  the  death  of  President  Harding, 
Coolidge  moved  up  the  final  step  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  land.2® 

Coolidge  has  been  called  a  caretaker  and  a  do- 
nothing  president. 29  In  certain  respects  this  charge  is 
valid  for  he  held  a  theory  of  government  calling  for  a 
limited  application  of  federal  power.  He  conceived  of 
his  administration  as  an  agent  for  the  business  civili¬ 
zation  that  was  reshaping  much  of  America.®0  Government 
would  foster  the  growth  of  this  industrial  society 
through  reducing  restrictions  of  the  regulatory  agenc  ies 
providing  tax  benefits  and  promoting  foreign  trade. 
Authority  to  carry  out  this  program  encouraging  business 
expansion  would  be  left  to  Coolidge* s  key  economic  ad¬ 
visers - Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Andrew  Mellon  and 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover. 

In  the  foreign  affairs  field  the  President  like¬ 
wise  played  a  restrained  role,  leaving  Frank  B.  Kellogg 
free  to  devise  policy  and  administer  the  Department  of 
State.  The  appointment  of  Secretary  Kellogg  has  been 
called  " ; .. Coolidge * s  cardinal  error  in  the  diplomatic 
field."®'*'  It  is  true  that  Kellogg,  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  America's  foreign  policy,  often  failed  to 
provide  firm  direction.  Yet  in  his  defense  it  must  be 
stated  that  Kellogg  was  working  within  narrow  limits. 

The  public  was  opposed  to  any  major  foreign  commitment, 
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and  Kellogg  held  a  restricted  view  of  America's  foreign 
role  as  well.  He  believed  that  the  United  States  had  a 
moral  duty  to  assist  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
world,  but  he  denied  any  need  of  such  co-operation  to 
insure  the  country's  security. 

Within  his  department  Kellogg  encountered  dif¬ 
ficulty.  A  nervous  temperment  and  a  tendency  to  concen¬ 
trate  work  in  his  own  hands  made  the  office  a  great 
burden  for  the  elderly  Secretary.  Undersecretary  Joseph 
C.  Grew  was  rarely  informed  about  major  policy  decisions 
and  consequently  was  ill-prepared  to  serve  as  Acting 
Secretary  in  Kellogg's  absence. ^3  Grew's  replacement  by 
Robert  Olds  in  1927  and  the  appointment  of  two  new  as¬ 
sistant  secretaries  placed  additional  responsibilities 
on  Kellogg.  The  administration  of  the  Rogers  Act  and 
the  subsequent  friction  between  consular  and  diplomatic 
officers  further  consumed  the  Secretary's  energy  and 
diverted  his  attention  from  policy  formulation.^^ 

The  State  Department's  limited  international 
program  fortunately  required  little  active  co-operation 
from  Congress,  J  since,  despite  Republican  majorities 
in  both  houses,  administration  forces  on  Capitol  Hill 
were  weak.  Republican  dominance  was  purely  nominal  for 
the  divisions  within  the  party  made  administration  con¬ 
trol  difficult.  Moreover,  Congress  was,  as  is  usual  in 
a  post-war  period,  reasserting  its  autonomy  after  a 
period  of  executive  domination  of  the  government. 
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One  of  the  groups  opposing  Coolidge's  pro¬ 
business  policies  was  the  farm  bloc.  This  was  a  bi¬ 
partisan  coalition  which  planned  to  bring  relief  to  the 
economically  distressed  farmer.  In  both  1926  and  1927, 
at  the  instigation  of  this  group,  Congress  passed  the 
McNary-Haugen  Bill,  only  to  have  the  measure  twice 
vetoed.  Another  opposition  group,  containing  some 
members  of  the  farm  bloc,  was  the  progressive  remnant. 
Although  they  had  lost  much  of  their  pre-war  strength, 
the  progressives  were  still  an  active  force  capable  of 
delaying,  if  not  defeating,  administration  measures. 

Like  the  farm  bloc,  membership  in  the  progressives  was 
bipartisan,  but  the  bulk  of  the  adherents  claimed  to  be 
Republicans.  The  Democratic  Party,  while  technically  in 
opposition,  was  badly  divided.  Many  of  its  members  found 
the  economic  policies  of  the  Coolidge  government  con¬ 
genial  . 

The  major  support  for  Coolidge's  plans  came  from 
the  regular  Republican  forces  of  the  east.  Even  here 
Coolidge's  strength  was  none  too  certain.  The  regular 
Republicans  were  eager  to  have  Congress  assert  its  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  executive.  Perhaps  more  important,  the 

Republican  leaders  had  had  little  hand  in  making  Coolidge 

2  6 

President  and  were  always  ready  to  drop  him.^ 

The  result  of  congressional  splintering  was 
stalemate  and  an  inert  legislature.*^  By  1926  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  many  that  Coolidge  had  lost  control  of  the 
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Congress  and  perhaps  of  the  party  on  both  domestic  and 
international  matters.  Congress  felt  free  to  oppose  the 
Administration  on  such  issues  as  Japanese  exclusion  and 
World  Court  Membership  since  Coolidge  would  rather  give 
way  than  endanger  support  for  his  domestic  program.  The 
dominant  congressional  voice  on  foreign  affairs  was  that 
of  Senator  William  E.  Borah,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Borah  bitterly  opoosed  any 
binding  international  commitment  by  the  United  States 
and  any  policy  tainted  with  imperialism,  even  of  the 
economic  variety. He  supported  the  President's  pen¬ 
chant  for  strict  economy,  and  in  return  Kellogg  did  what 
he  could  to  assuage  the  Senator's  fear  of  foreign,  in¬ 
volvement,  but  he  could  not  rely  on  the  Senator's  parti- 

39 

san  support.  Most  of  the  progressives  agreed  with 
Borah's  attitude  and  their  vocal  opposition  combined  with 
broader  isolationist  sentiment  could  frustrate  the 
Administration's  cautious  international  program. 

Yet,  for  the  majority  of  Americans,  Coolidge 's 
foreign  policy  was  not  offensive,  just  unimportant. 
Nevertheless,  many  people  wanted  some  international 
action  that  would  fulfill  America's  traditional  moral 
responsibility.  The  one  gesture  that  could  satisfy 
this  need  was  disarmament.  There  was  more  general  agree¬ 
ment  on  this  form  of  international  action  than  on  any¬ 
thing  else.  It  appealed  to  those  who  wished  the  United 
States  to  take  the  lead  in  efforts  toward  world  peace. 
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It  set  a  good  example  for  Europe  and  would  enable 
Europeans  to  pay  their  debts.  Some  felt  that  disarma¬ 
ment  would  lead  the  United  States  to  join  the  League  of 
Nations,  while  others  believed  that  in  a  disarmed  world 
membership  in  the  League  would  be  unnecessary.  ^ 

Disarmament  appealed  to  the  Administration  for 
various  reasons.  The  United  States  had  taken  the  lead 
in  this  field  at  Washington  and  it  remained  the  Re¬ 
publicans'  greatest  diplomatic  triumph.  It  was  always 
tempting  to  try  a  repeat  of  this  success.  Moreover, 
disarmament  was  economically  attractive.  The  President 
had  never  been  an  advocate  of  major  military  expendi¬ 
ture.  He  told  the  graduating  class  of  Annapolis,  in 
June  of  1925 ,  that  the  United  States  did  not  "...believe 
in  or  wish  to  bear  the  expense  of  maintaining  large 

standing  military  forces.  The  very  genius  of  a  republic 

Al 

would  be  threatened  by  that  policy."  In  Coolidge's 
opinion  the  best  method  of  increasing  America's  potential 
military  strength  would  be  to  reduce  the  national 
debt . 

American  armed  forces  were  already  being  main¬ 
tained  at  a  very  modest  level.  The  Army  was  quite  small 
and  had  a  difficult  time  getting  any  appropriations. 

The  Navy,  while  somewhat  better  off,  had  fallen  below 

the  standard  officially  set  for  it - equality  with 

Britain.  The  American  fleet  was  especially  inferior 
to  the  British  in  cruiser  strength.  Twenty-three  of 
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these  ships  had  been  built  before  1912  and  were  obsolete 
by  the  time  of  the  Washington  Conference.  Ten  ships 
had  been  completed  since  then,  but  these  were  the 
smaller  OMAHA  class  vessel  mounting  only  6-inch  guns 
and  displacing  7500  tons. 

The  Navy  wished  to  supplement  these  ships  by 
building  up  to  British  strength  in  the  type  of  cruisers 
authorized  by  the  Washington  Treaty  in  1921.  In  1924 
Congress  authorized  eight  for  the  American  Navy.^2  Even 
if  these  ships  were  completed  the  United  States  would 
still  be  below  the  level  of  the  British  Navy,  and  no 
money  had  been  set  aside  to  begin  construction.  Instead 
of  gaining  equality  with  Britain  in  modern  cruiser  ton¬ 
nage  the  United  States  was  falling  behind  Japan.  Since 
Britain  and  Japan  had  enlarged  their  cruiser  force  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Washington  Conference,  pressure  mounted  both 
within  the  government  and  in  the  country  to  expand  and 
modernize  the  fleet. ^ 

Within  the  executive  most  pressure  for  expansion 
came  from  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  In  late  1924 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Curtis  D.  Wilbur  voiced  public 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  economy  in  the  building  pro¬ 
gram.  Despite  a  presidential  reprimand  he  repeated 
these  doubts  in  1925.^  Wilbur,  a  former  judge  of  the 
California  Supreme  Court,  was  an  honest  and  capable 
administrator  whose  tenure  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
helped  erase  the  taint  of  the  "Teapot  Dome"  scandal. 
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Coolidge  could  not  reject  his  advice  out  of  hand. 

Professional  naval  men  were  not  alone  in  their 
campaign  for  an  improved  fleet.  All  those  who  agreed 
with  them,  for  whatever  reason,  were  lumped  together  as 
the  "Big  Navy  Boys".  Besides  active  members  of  the 
Navy,  this  group  included  industrialists  hoping  to  pro¬ 
fit  from  the  building  of  new  ships,  defense  minded 
congressmen  and  any  individual  who  saw  a  need  for  a 
larger  fleet.  This  need  might  encompass  promotion  of 
American  interests  and  prestige  abroad  or  protection 
of  "fortress  America".  The  "Big  Navy  Boys"  formed  an 
amorphous  group  with  only  one  common  denominator,  the  de¬ 
sire  for  a  larger  navy. 

The  core  of  the  new  Navy  was  expected  to  be  the 

heavy  vessel.  Considerable  changes  in  naval  technology 

had  occurred  since  the  First  World  War.  The  United 

States  Navy  increasingly  looked  on  the  airplane  as  an 

important  auxiliary  weapon  over  which  they  must  have 

complete  control  and,  therefore,  secured  the  creation 

of  a  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  within  the  Navy  Department 

in  1921.  Congress  provided  for  a  massive  increase  in 

the  naval  air  arm  in  1926,  giving  the  United  States  a 

considerable  lead  over  both  Japan  and  Britain  in 

45 

naval  aviation.  Nevertheless,  most  high  ranking 

naval  officers,  including  Admiral  E.  W.  Eberle ,  the 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  remained  convinced  that  the 

46 

big  gun  would  dominate  naval  warfare.  The  automatic 
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machinery  and  recoil  equipment  of  8-inch  or  larger 
rifles  required  battleship  or  heavy  cruiser  size  plat¬ 
forms  . 

Naval  planners  considered  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  battle  fleet  was  to  protect  American 

sovereignty,  territory,  citizens  and  lines  of  communi¬ 
ty 

cation.  The  main  future  challenge  to  these  interests 
seemed  to  be  in  the  Pacific.  The  Navy  believed  that 
Japan  was  aiming  at  the  commercial  and  political  domin¬ 
ation  of  the  Far  East  through  territorial  expansion, ^ 
a  development  threatening  the  "Open  Door"  in  China.  Up¬ 
holding  this  principle  might  lead  to  war  with  Japan. 

In  December  of  I92I  the  Army  and  Navy  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  joint  contingency  plan  for  war  with  "ORANGE", 
the  code  name  for  Japan. ^  it  was  believed  that  if  war 
occurred  Japan  would  strike  first  at  the  Philippines 
and  the  fleet  anchorage  at  Manila  Bay.  The  plan  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  army  forces  in  the  Philippines  to  fight 
a  delaying  action  while  the  fleet  moved  across  the 
Pacific  to  their  relief  and  then  to  the-  blockade  of 
Japan. 

The  Navy  was  doubtful  of  its  ability  to  carry 
out  these  duties.  Former  German  islands  north  of  the 
equator  served  Japan  as  bases  along  the  American  supply 
line  between  Pearl  Harbor  and  Manila  Bay.  Moreover, 
the  Washington  Conference  agreements  hampered  action 
against  Japan  in  the  Western  Pacific  by  limiting  American 
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fortifications  in  that  area  and  required  a  50  ratio 
disadvantageous  for  a  fleet  operating  at  such  distance 
from  its  home  "base.  The  Navy  was  convinced  that  at 
Washington  Japan  had  achieved  naval  superiority  in  the 
Western  Pacific.^0 

To  carry  out  the  difficult  Pacific  role  the  Navy 
selected  the  10,000  ton  heavy  cruiser.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  the  Navy's  preference  for  this 
vessel.  More  economical  than  the  battleship,  its  com¬ 
parable  long  cruising  radius  permitted  operations  far 
from  American  bases.  Moreover,  its  8-inch  weapons  would 
match  Japanese  and  British  cruiser  armament  and  out- 
shoot  lighter  vessels,  including  merchant  raiders,  armed 
with  6-inch  rifles. 

While  the  Navy  was  convinced  that  additional 
ships  of  this  type  were  essential  if  it  were  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities,  Coolidge  opposed  spending 
the  required  sums  or  provoking  an  arms  race.  The  Navy 
thus  accepted  the  idea  of  a  further  disarmament  con¬ 
ference  extending  the  5  s 5  : 3  ratio  to  heavy  cruisers  as 
a  way  to  reconcile  military  and  political  aims.  It 
would  give  the  American  Navy  the  relative  position  it 
seemed  impossible  to  achieve  in  the  face  of  British  and 
Japanese  cruiser  expansion,  perhaps  reduce  international 
tension  and  lift  the  prestige  of  the  Administration. 

Like  the  United  States,  Britain  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  avoid  foreign  responsibilities.  Yet  a  return 
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to  the  insular  status  of  the  late  nineteenth  century 
was  not  possible.  Needs  of  defense  and  economics  tied 
Britain  closely  to  the  continent.  Through  the  League 
of  Nations  and  the  Locarno  agreements  she  was  bound  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  in  Europe,  which  meant  the 
Versailles  settlement.  Nevertheless,  she  hoped  for  a 
German  revival  because  of  the  beneficial  effects  this 
would  have  on  the  British  economy.  This  policy  ran 
counter  to  the  aims  of  France  who  yearned  for  a  security 
not  possible  in  a  Europe  containing  a  strong  Germany. ^ 

A  gradual  estrangement  between  the  two  major  European 
democracies  resulted. 

The  Empire  was  a  source  of  concern  to  British 
statesmen.  In  the  1920's  it  stood  at  its  greatest  - 
physical  extent,  but  was  rapidly  losing  cohesion  and 
centralized  control.  India  was  becoming  restless  and 
the  Dominions  were  pressing  for,  and  achieving,  national 
independence.  From  the  vantage  point  of  hindsight  the 
accelerating  evolution  to  the  Commonwealth  is  viewed  as 
inevitable;  but  many  on  the  scene  maintained  that 
Britannia's  rule  should  be  upheld  as  forcefully  as  when 
Victoria  wore  the  crown. 

In  the  minds  of  some  ardent  imperialists  the 
Empire  offered  an  alternative  to  world  trade.  A  system 
of  imperial  preference  would  put  the  Empire  on  a  com- 
petitive  basis  with  nations  such  as  the  United  States. 
Centrifugal  forces  eventually  were  to  prove  too  strong; 
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bu"t ,  in  tne  1920's  the  idea,  of  empire  still  influenced 
British  opinion. ^  '  . 

The  proponents  of  imperial  unity  and  a  pre¬ 
ferential  tariif  found  their  home  in  the  Conservative 
Party.  The  Conservatives  had  broken  from  Lloyd-George ' s 
coalition  government  in  1922  but  only  at  some  cost  to 
their  unity.  Men  with  a  fierce  sense  of  loyalty,  such 
as  Austen  Chamberlain,  had  found  it  impossible  to  make 
the  change  graciously.  As  a  result  leadership  of  the 
party  ±ell  to  Stanley  Baldwin  in  1923  a.nd  remained  with 
him  until  1937 »  although  many  Conservatives  felt  Chamber- 
lain  deserved  the  position. ^ 

Baldwin,  a  wealthy  Conservative  politician  and 
business  man,  had  been  associated  with  the  Cabinet 
since  191?.  His  main  achievements  as  Prime  Minister 
were  to  reunite  the  Tory  Party  and  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  the  instrument  of  only  one  class.  In  his 
second  Cabinet  Baldwin  brought  together  all  the  leading 
Conservative  lights  and  the  highly  controversial  Winston 
Churchill.  Baldwin  appointed  his  friends  Leo  Amery 
and  William  Bridgeman  ,  Colonial  Secretary  and  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  respectively.  These  two  men  had  sup¬ 
ported  Baldwin  in  the  break  from  the  Lloyd-George 
coalition  and  during  his  rise  to  the  Primeminister- 
ship.  Both  had  considerable  support  among  the  back  bench 
Conservatives.  Amery,  an  ardent  imperialist,  was  com¬ 
pletely  at  home  in  the  Colonial  Off ice. Bridgeman, 
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with  the  reputation  of  a  simple  English  countryman  of 
bluff  honesty,  had  no  experience  with  the  Admiralty,  but 
he  labored  devotedly  on  its  behalf. 5? 

Working  closely  with  Bridgeman  was  the  First  Sea 
Lord,  David,  Earl  Beatty.  Beatty  was  the  more  colorful 
of  the  two  men  and  attracted  more  public  attention 
during  his  term  as  First  Sea  Lord  from  I919  to  1927. 

His  reputation  as  a  naval  commander  at  Jutland  and  his 
remarkable  intelligence  gave  him  a  good  deal  of  authority 
in  arguing  the  Admiralty's  case  before  the  Cabinet.-58 

In  addition  to  these  regular  Conservatives, 
Baldwin  brought  in  the  former  coalition  supporters 
Austen  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Birkenhead.  Chamberlain  was 
acceptable  to  the  bulk  of  the  Conservatives  since  it  was 
recognized  that  only  his  demanding  sense  of  loyalty  had 
kept  him  with  the  coalition.  He  was  given  the  Foreign 
Office  and  it  was  generally  agreed  that  Chamberlain 
was  the  major  figure  in  the  Conservative  Party  and 
government  next  to  Baldwin  himself. Birkenhead  was 
named  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Austen  Chamberlain  was  not  a  colorful  or  out¬ 
going  man,  but  his  sense  of  integrity  and  honesty 
inspired  the  respect  of  his  contemporaries.  One  said 
of  him  that  "...he  has  a  warm  heart,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  carried  upon  his  sleeve."80  In  the  handling  of 
British  foreign  affairs  Chamberlain  had  a  powerful 
though  not  final  voice.  Other  cabinet  members,  such  as 
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Robert  Cecil,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  Winston  Churchill  always  demanded  that  their  views 
be  considered,  if  Baldwin,  generally  little  concerned 
with  foreign  policy,  did  not. 

Chamberlain  regarded  Britain  as  a  great  world 
power  and  made  certain  that  she  played  a  key  role  in 
the  European  power  structure.  His  emphasis  on 
European  matters  and  his  recognition  that  France  was 
at  least  partially  justified  in  her  demand  for  security 
led  him  to  work  for  the  Locarno  agreements  and  the 
maintainance  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  stable  order  in 
Western  Europe.  J  In  Asia,  too,  Chamberlain  wished  to 
create  stability  and  he  sought  co-operation  with  the 
United  States  and  Japan  to  bring  order  to  China. 

Baldwin  astonished  the  country  and  his  party 

by  bringing  Churchill  into  the  government  and  appointing 

him  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Churchill  himself 

was  surprised  at  being  offered  so  important  and  power- 

64 

ful  a  post.  Not  only  had  Churchill  been  a  staunch 
coalitionist  but  for  the  past  twenty  years  he  had 
been  a  Liberal  and  a  determined  "free  trader"  in  op¬ 
position  to  protectionists  such  as  Amery,  Bridgeman 

66 

and  Baldwin.  Moreover,  despite  his  obvious  talents, 
Churchill  had  no  real  experience  in  national  finance. 
Baldwin  had  appointed  Churchill  because  it  was  es¬ 
sential  that  he  be  prevented  from  rejoining  Lloyd- 
George  or  creating  a  rump  conservative  party. ^  As 
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Chancellor  of  bhe  Exchequer  Churchill* s  immense  energies 
would  oe  occupied .  Once  in  office  he  became  completely 
absorbed  in  the  economic  retrenchment  policies  of  his 
own  department  and  gave  them  whole  hearted  support 
even  when  they  conflicted  with  programs  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  championed.  (  Possession  of  the  Exchequer  post 
made  Churchill  a  central  figure  in  Baldwin* s  govern¬ 
ment  . 

With  this  talented  cabinet  Baldwin  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  achieve  a  measure  of  social  reform  and  thus 
heal  the  bitter  division  within  the  country  and  lay 
the  basis  for  a  "Tory  Democracy that  was  his  ideal 
society.  The  general  strike  of  I925  emphasized  the 
danger  of  class  conflict  and  the  need  for  social  and 
economic  change. 

Most  public  attention  in  Britain  centered  on 
the  state  of  the  economy.  The  country's  position  as  the 
leading  industrial  power  had  been  lost  before  the  war 
began,  and  the  struggle  had  added  exceptional  strain. 

The  financial  empire  which  had  been  a  great  source  of 
hidden  revenue  became  partially  dismantled.  Many 
markets  had  been  given  up  and  much  of  the  carrying 
trade, that  was. normally  in  British  hands  had  been  forced 
to  seek  other  channels. 

Britain  found  it  difficult  after  the  war  to 
win  back  her  markets  since  a  good  deal  of  her  industrial 
plant  was  outdated  and  inefficient.  Beyond  this  Britain 
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depended  heavily  on  her  coal  and  iron  industries  which 
were  not  as  profitable  in  the  1 920's  as  they  had  been 
m  the  19th  century.  The  general  dislocation  of  world 
trade  and  the  loss  of  British  markets  to  foreign  com¬ 
petitors  following  the  World  War  intensified  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  British  economy.69 

Less  of  markets,  industrial  decay  and  chronic 
large-scale  unemployment  increased  the  demand  for 
national  expenditure  while  it  reduced  tax  receipts.  The 
Conservative  government  was  tied  to  orthodox  financial 
practices  precluding  deficit  spending;  at  the  same  time 
the  government  rejected  the  idea  of  raising  taxes.  This 
financial  quandary  threatened  the  Conservatives'  social 
reform  program  by  denying  adequate  resources.^0 

One  solution  for  many  Britons  was  to  reduce 
government  expenditure  on  armaments.  Vast  sums  being 
spent  upon  the  military  despite  the  post-war  reduction 
of  forces  could  be  used  to  improve  the  life  of  the 
British  people.  This  temptation  was  strengthened  by 
a  genuine  desire  for  disarmament.  Reduction  in  mili¬ 
tary  strength  would  not  only  be  economically  beneficial 
but  would  make  future  wars  less  likely, ^  since  it  was 
widely  believed  that  the  possession  of  weapons  led  to 
international  tension. 

To  British  leaders,  the  problem  was  not  so 
simple.  For  an  island  empire  dependent  on  foreign 
trade  an  adequate  defense  was  vital.  The  army  was 
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already  reduced  to  a  minimum;  the  Air  Force  was  re¬ 
ceiving  substantial  support,  but  it  was  doubted  that 
any  major  cuts  would  be  made  in  its  budget;72  the  Navy 
appeared  to  be  the  only  service  where  large  savings 
could  be  made . 

The  Royal  Navy  clearly  seemed  to  occupy  a  more 
favorable  position  than  in  1914.  Although  the  great 
naval  rival,  Germany,  had  been  defeated  and  her  navy 
destroyed,  the  lessons  of  the  war  had  not  affected  the 
basic  thinking  of  the  Admiralty.  British  naval  strategy 
still  rested  on  the  big  gun;  the  capital  ship  remained 
the  heart  of  the  British  fleet.77  Liberal  naval  ap¬ 
propriations  were  intended  to  maintain  the  battle  fleet 
and  to  build  strength  in  cruisers.  The  capital  ships 
would  carry  a  future  war  to  the  enemy;  a  powerful  cruiser 
force  would  support  the  battle  fleet  and  counter  any 
threat  from  surface  raiders.7^ 

The  most  likely  opponent  of  the  navy  was 

Britain's  former  ally  Japan  whose  territorial  and  trade 

ambitions  might  easily  run  counter  to  British  interests 

in  Asia.  The  Empire  east  of  Suez  could  become  hostage 

7  ^ 

to  this  potentially  hostile  power.  In  the  1920's  the 
British  Navy  began  formulating  responses  to  a  chal¬ 
lenge  from  Japan.  The  Empire  did  not  have  the  resources 
to  maintain  both  the  main  home  fleet  and  a  far  eastern 
fleet  capable  of  defeating  Japan.  The  strategy  adopted 
was  to  construct  a  major  naval  base  at  Singapore  which 
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could  sustain  both  the  home  and  the  Asian  squadrons. 
This  base  was  to  be  given  sufficient  defensive  strength 
to  withstand  Japanese  attack  until  the  fleet  could  ar¬ 
rive  from  European  waters. ^ 

The  Admiralty  recognized  that  the  Washington 
Conference  agreements  had  strengthened  the  Japanese 
naval  position  while  weakening  that  of  the  United  State 
in  Asian  waters.  When  Japan,  shortly  after  the  Con¬ 
ference,  announced  her  intention  to  build  eight  heavy 
cruisers,  the  Admiralty  decided  that  Britain  must  add 
seventeen.  This  would  give  Britain  superiority  with  a 
reserve  capable  of  meeting  Japanese  raids. ^ 

The  1924  Admiralty  proposals  continued  the  plan 
for  massive  cruiser  superiority  over  Japan  by  insisting 
that  only  with  seventy  cruisers  could  the  safety  of  the 

rp  O 

Empire  be  guaranteed.  Further  it  was  necessary  to 
begin  work  on  some  of  these  cruisers  immediately.  The 
reason  for  this  haste  was  the  fact  that  in  1931,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  terms  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  Britain 
would  be  permitted  to  replace  some  of  her  older  battle¬ 
ships.  The  expense  of  this  replacement  program  would 
preclude  most  cruiser  construction. 

The  Admiralty  had  a  difficult  time  convincing 
Ramsay  MacDonald  that  its  demands  were  justified.  Al¬ 
though  his  Labour  government  began  building  a  few 
cruisers,  it  stopped  construction  at  Singapore  alto¬ 
gether.  The  Admiralty  argued  that  such  a  step  could 
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only  be  justified  if  Japan  agreed  to  scrap  all  of  her 
capital  ships. With  the  return  of  Baldwin  and  the 
Conservatives  in  the  fall  of  1924,  the  Admiralty  began 
a  determined  drive  to  obtain  the  cruisers  it  deemed 
necessary  and  a  completed  base  at  Singapore. 

Baldwin  faced  a  dilemma:  social  reform  depended 
on  economy,  but  he  could  not  deny  the  validity  of  the 
Admiralty's  claims  nor  forget  the  ties  of  personal 
loyalty  to  Bridgeman.  Early  m  1925  Bridgeman  pointed 
out  to  both  the  Cabinet  and  Baldwin  that  the  Navy  could 
only  carry  out  its  task  at  a  certain  minimum  cost.  He 
urged  meeting  this  cost  rather  than  reducing  naval 

CM 

responsibilities.  Churchill  presented  an  effective 
reply  to  the  Admiralty's  position.  He  rejected  the 
likelihood  of  war  with  Japan  during  the  next  ten  years 
and  reminded  the  Cabinet  that  social  welfare  expenditure 
depended  on  reduced  naval  appropriations.  Moreover,  the 
building  program  might  only  lead  to  a  naval  arms  race 

Op 

weakening  Britain's  position. 

When  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defense  supported 
Churchill's  arguments,  the  Admiralty's  Cabinet  support 
was  gravely  undermined  and  the  entire  cruiser  program 
endangered.  But  Bridgeman  had  no  intention  of  yielding. 
The  battle  over  naval  estimates  became  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  former  coalitionists  and  Baldwin's  original 
supporters.  To  forestall  their  resignations  Baldwin- 
sided  with  his  early  followers  and  brought  the  Cabinet 
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around.  The  Admiralty  accepted  a  compromise  which  gave 
it  two  cruisers  in  October  1925»  two  in  February  I926, 
two  in  October  1926  and  one  in  February  I927,  The 
Admiralty  had  gained  a  victory,  but  not  a  triumph.  The 
cabinet  majority  had  wanted  to  follow  Churchill  and 
still  favored  a  reduction  in  military  costs.  The  Navy 
would  have  to  seek  means  of  economizing. 

Since  the  Admiralty  believed  that  the  number 
of. cruisers  was  irreducible  the  sole  approach  to  economy 
was  to  restrict  the  size  and  armament  of  individual 
ships.  Eventually  the  Admiralty  decided  that  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  could  be  made  by  building  most  British 
cruisers  as  6-inch  gun  vessels  of  about  7000  ton  dis¬ 
placement.  Given  the  numerous  British  naval  bases  these 
ships  would  have  a  satisfactory  cruising  range.  By 
making  the  6-inch  gun  the  standard  cruiser  weapon  the 
value  of  Britain's  numerous  light  cruisers  built  during 
the  World  War  and  of  her  merchantmen,  which  could  carry 
6-inch  rifles,  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  A  reduction 
in  cruiser  size  increasingly  held  attraction  for  the 
Admiralty . ^ 

One  other  power - Japan - must  be  cpnsidered  in 

any  discussion  of  naval  disarmament  in  the  1920's. 
Following  the  First  World  War  Japanese  politics  ex¬ 
perienced  liberalization  as  civilian  parties  came  to 
dominate  the  government,  gradually  taking  power  from 
the  military,  the  elder  statesmen  and  the  aristocrats. 
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The  parties  remained,  however,  inherently  weak.  They 
lacked  any  unifying  set  of  principles  and  were  based 
primarily  on  personal  advantage  or  rivalry.  As  a  result 
they  lacked  broad  popular  support  and  often  turned  for 
leadership  to  prominent  military  figures  or  bureaucrats. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  these  parties  that  in  their 
formative  period  they  were  required  to  deal  with  the 

O/i 

post-war  economic  crisis. 

Like  the  United  States  Japan  had,  at  first, 
profited  from  the  World  War.  She  had  changed  from  a 
debtor  to  a  creditor  nation  and  entered  markets  pre¬ 
viously  dominated  by  Western  nations.  Her  most  specta¬ 
cular  advances  were  made  in  China  where,  by  pressure  on 
the  weak  government,  wise  investment  and  occupation  of 
the  German  lease  hold  of  Shantung,  she  had  secured  a 

o  cr 

powerful  position.  3  After  the  war  the  Japanese  economy 
suffered  a  severe  decline.  Markets  were  lost,  com¬ 
petition  stiffened  and  the  poorly  structured  financial 
and  industrial  machine  reverted  with  difficulty  to  peace 
time  production.  The  great  Kanto  earthquake  of  1923 
further  damaged  the  staggering  Japanese  economy.  These 
problems  resulted  in  a  continuous  imbalance  of  payments 
and  repeated  banking  crises,  culminating  in  the  failure 
of  hundreds  of  banks  and  businesses  in  1927... 

Thus ,  the  Japanese  government  was  eager  to 
follow  a  policy  of  economy.  Like  Western  governments 
the  Japanese  civilian  leaders  sought  to  reduce 
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expenditure  by  lessening  the  burden  of  armaments.  By 
1927  Army  and  Navy  appropriations  had  fallen  to  20^  of 
the  budget  compared  to  in  1922. 

The  ability  of  governments  to  place  such  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  armed  forces  stemmed  from  a  decline 
in  the  military's  prestige. 88  The  armed  forces  had 
been  discredited  oy  the  disappointing  results  of  the  war; 
but  in  the  mid-i 920's  their  influence  began  to  revive. 

In  part  1  this  rebirth  is  explained  by  a  heightened  re¬ 
sentment  of  the  United  States  for  excluding  Japanese  im¬ 
migration  and  concern  over  the  British  military  role  in 
the  Far  East.  More  important  than  these  reasons,  how¬ 
ever,  was  anxiety  about  the  effect  on  the  nation's 
economy  of  events  in  China. 

China  had  become  more  important  than  ever  to 
Japan  in  the  post-war  world  as  a  major  market,  a  source 
of  vital  raw  materials,  and,  possibly,  an  area  of 
colonization  for  Japan's  excess  population.  However,  in 
the  1920's  the  Nationalist  movement  in  China  began  to 
gain  ground.  The  Nationalist  Kuomintang  movement  was 
based  on  the  city  of  Canton  in  Southern  China.  After 
1923  it  came  increasingly  under  the  influence  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  at  the  same  time  as  its  power  grew  at  the 
expense  of  the  official  Chinese  government  in  Peking. 

In  1926  the  Nationalist  forces  under  the  leadership  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  began  to  move  north  into  the  Yangtse 
area.  In  addition  to  the  threat  of  Bolshevism,  Chiang' s 
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army  brought  a  spirit  of  anti-f oreignism :  one  of  its 
main  aims  was  to  terminate  the  special  treaties  and 
extj.  a-terr  it  or  ial  rights  enjoyed  by  the  Western  nations 
ana  Japan.  Although  Chiang  was  preparing  to  desert  his 
communist  allies,  his  national  objectives  and  the  de¬ 
predations  and  excesses  of  his  troops  gave  the  foreign 
powers  with  interests  in  China  no  cause  for  comfort. 

Japan's  first  response  to  the  difficulties  in 
China  originated  with  Baron  Kijuro  Shidehara,  a  former 
ambassador  to  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Minister, 

1924  to  I927  and  I929  to  1931.  Shidehara,  although  a 
career  diplomat,  was  also  a  professional  politician  and 
a  leading  proponent  of  civilian  rule  and  gradual  domestic 
liberalization .  His  attitude  towards  China  was  based  on 
the  needs  of  Japanese  economy.  Shidehara  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  believed  that  Japan  could  best  protect  her 
economic  interests  in  China  by  maintaining  cordial  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Chinese,  and  he  advocated  restraint  in 
the  face  of  Chinese  attacks  and  boycotts. 9° 

It  was  difficult  for  the  Japanese  to  exercise 
forbearance  in  an  area  of  such  vital  importance.  Both 
the  army  and  nationalist  groups  in  Japan  were  deeply 
concerned  by  the  failure  of  the  government  to  protect 
forcefully  Japan’s  interests  in  China.  In  the  spring  of 
1927  Baron  Tanaka  became  Prime  Minister  on  the  promise 
of  carrying  out  a  more  active  policy  in  China.  This 
policy  required  sending  troops  to  China  and  resulted  in 
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clashes  with  the  Nationalist  forces.^'1  As  Japanese 
policy  in  China  became  more  dependent  on  the  Army  the 
prestige  and  influence  of  the  military  inevitably  grew. 

This  "positive"  policy  did  not  involve. any  im¬ 
mediate  serious  conflict  with  the  Western  powers  since 
they  too  were  using  troops  to  protect  their  Chinese 
interests.  Both  Britain  and  the  United  States  desired 
to  control  Chinese  disorder  threatening  their  property 
and  citizens.  To  some  Western  leaders  Japan  began  to 
appear  as  a  source  of  order  in  the  midst  of  revolutionary 
turmoil . 

Japanese  naval  policy  was  conditioned  by  needs 
of  economizing,  protecting  her  Chinese  interests  and 
offsetting  British  and  American  military  units.  The 
heavy  cruiser  forces,  bolstered  by  the  eight  vessels 
begun  after  the  Washington  Conference,  were  expected  by 
Japanese  planners  to  perform  various  roles.  The  superi¬ 
ority  they  provided  over  other  naval  forces  in  Asia 

would  allow  Japan  to  raid  American  lines  of  communication 

•  °2 
m  the  event  of  war  with  her  most  likely  enemy, y  or 

would  offset  Britain's  large  number  of  light  cruisers 

and  armed  merchantmen.  Moreover,  cruisers  were  useful 

in  maintaining  order  in  Chinese  port  cities. 

Japan's  serious  economic  difficulties  made  her 
civilian  leaders  eager  to  escape  from  the  further  burden 
of  armament  expenditure.  One  solution  would  satisfy 
both  their  desire  for  security  and  for  a  reduction  in 
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expenditure.  Japan  had  reached  a  point;  of  great;  rela¬ 
tive  strength  vis-a-vis  the  United  States.  Therefore 
Japanese  leaders,  civilian  and  military,  favored  a 
treaty  which  would  perpetuate  the  existing  naval  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  Pacific. 

During  the  1920's  the  governments  of  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  Japan  all  had  reason  to  favor  naval 
force  limitation.  However,  the  navies  of  these  three 
powers  feared  that  disarmament  agreements  might  weaken 
their  strategic  positions.  In  particular  the  American 
and  British  navies  believed  that  Japan  was  their  most 
likely  enemy,  while  the  Japanese  Navy  was  preparing  for 
a  possible  war  with  the  United  States.  Naval  leadership 
would  only  accept  armament  limitation  on  terms  of  special 
advantage . 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  military  was 
not  consistent  with  the  views  of  all  civilian  leaders. 

In  both  the  State  Department  and  the  Foreign  Office 
there  was  a  belief  that  the  danger  from  Japan  had  de¬ 
clined,  that  co-operation  with  her  to  restore  order  in 
China  might  be  possible,  and  that  reduction  of  naval 
forces  was  conceivable  politically  and  necessary  econom¬ 
ically.  In  the  Foreign  Office,  perhaps  because  of  the 
strongly  anti-British  nature  of  the  unrest  in  China, 
the  desire  for  co-operation  with  Japan  ran  deeper  than 
in  the  State  Department.  Japanese  civilian  leaders  for 
their  part  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  territorial 
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expansion  in  Asia  and  were  most  concerned  with  economic 
development.  Such  development  could  best  be  carried  out 
with  the  aid  of  Western  capital  and  the  availability  of 
Western  markets.  Paradoxically,  the  relaxation  of 
tension  made  disarmament  seem  less  important  to  some 
civilian  leaders,  particularly  American. 

In  Britain,  Japan  and  America,  especially  the 
first,  an  implicit  divergence  existed  between  military 
planning  and  political-foreign  policy  considerations. 

The  possibility  of  naval  disarmament  was  reduced  by 
this  discrepancy. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  ORIGINS 

Disarmament  had  been  an  official  aim  of  the 
League  of  Nations  since  its  foundation,  and  the  period  of 
optimism  following  the  Treaty  of  Locarno  in  I925  seemed 
an  ideal  time  to  strive  for  this  goal.  In  December  of 
1925  the  Council  of  the  League  appointed  a  Preparatory 
Commission  to  meet  in  Geneva  the  following  May.  The 
purpose  of  this  Commission  was  to  clear  the  way  for  a 
full  scale  disarmament  conference  and  to  give  the  member 

•1 

states  a  chance  to  make  their  positions  known. 

The  League  extended  an  invitation  to  the  United 

States  to  take  part  and  the  economy  minded  Coolidge, 

eager  for  some  favorable  publicity,  decided  to  accept. 

While  the  President  told  Congress  that  this  step  did  not 

oblige  the  United  States  to  attend  any  full  scale  con- 
3 

ference,  participation  marked  a  further  acceptance  by 
America  of  the  necessity  for  co-operation  with  Europe.^ 
The  United  States  was  accepting  a  semiformal  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  League  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  twin 
problems  of  security  and  armaments. 

The  Preparatory  Commission  discussions  concerned 
all  types  of  armed  forces:  land,  sea  and  air.  Since 
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the  military  power  of  any  nation  reflected  a  self- 
evaluation  of  needs,  there  were  vast  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  possibilities  of  disarmament  and  the 
methods  of  carrying  it  out.  The  most  important  disagree¬ 
ment  was  between  the  continental  European  powers,  led 
by  France,  and  the  chief  maritime  powers,  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  Japan.  The  continental  powers  main¬ 
tained  that  disarmament  could  only  come  when  security 
had  been  achieved,  while  the  maritime  states  were  more 
willing  to  accept  disarmament  as  an  avenue  to  security. 
The  practical  point  of  difference  concerned  the  division 
ol*  armaments  into  different  categories  with  separate 
limitations  for  each.  The  continental  nations  main¬ 
tained  that  such  distinctions  were  impossible  since  all 
arms  constituted  a  single  force  working  toward  a  common 
goal. ^  The  maritime  powers  disagreed  with  this  view 
and  found  it  impossible  to  accept  the  French  thesis  which 
struck  at  the  heart  of  the  Washington  Conference.^ 

During  the  Preparatory  Conference  the  French 
were  able  to  gain  majorities  for  their  point  of  view  by 
mobilizing  the  voting  power  of  their  eastern  European 

n 

allies .  Subcommissicn  A,  charged  with  the  discussion 
of  technical  matters,  provided  a  concise  example  of  the 
differences  between  the  maritime  and  continental  blocs. 

In  December  of  I926  this  subcommission  voted  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  naval  forces  could  be  divided 
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into  distinct  classes  with  separate  limitation  on  each 
class.  The  ability  to  make  such  distinctions  was  vital 
to  the  Washington  Treaty  and  had  been  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  up  to  1926.  If  it  were  not,  then  only  a  limit  on 
the  total  tonnage  allowed  to  any  nation  would  be  pos¬ 
sible.  The  maritime  and  continental  states  divided 
openly  on  this  issue.  The  United  States,  Britain  and 
Japan  voted  yes;  Italy  and  France  and  her  allies  voted 

g 

no.  Any  effective  naval  limitation  by  the  League  of 
Nations  was  now  unlikely. 

This  deadlock  was  no  surprise  to  the  great  naval 
powers  since  they  believed  that  France  had  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  failure  to  limit  auxiliary  vessels  at 

Q 

Washington.  Secretary  of  State  Kellogg  had  always 

preferred  the  separation  of  the  naval  problem  from  the 

general  disarmament  talks.  He  believed  that  land  forces 

were  primarily  a  regional  problem  of  the  European 
10 

powers.  At  the  opening  of  the  Preparatory * Conference 
the  chief  American  delegate,  Hugh  S.  Gibson,  told  the 
assembly  that  the  United  States  hoped  to  see  concrete 
proposals  such  as  the  extension  of  the  Washington  naval 

limitation  principles,  considered  apart  from  the  general 

, .  .  12 
discussions . 

The  Americans  were  not  alone  in  seeking  separate 
naval  talks.  In  January  of  1926  the  Japanese  Vice- 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  told  the  American  am¬ 
bassador  that  his  nation  had  little  faith  in  general 
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disarmament  but  was  more  optimistic  about  the  chances 
for  a  purely  naval  limitation  agreement.1?  The  Japanese 
delegation  at  the  Preparatory  Conference  mentioned  this 
idea  privately  before  the  Conference  began1 ^  and  on  May 
23,  1926,  Japan  publicly  suggested  the  possibility  of 
separate  naval  discussions  at  a  news  conference 

'  The  response  of  the  United  States  and  Britain 
to  these  overtures  was  extremely  cautious.  Hugh  Gibson 

suggested  to  Robert  Cecil,  head  of  the  British  dele- 

1 6 

gation,  that  these  proposals  were  premature  and  should 
not  be  taken  up.  Cecil  agreed  but  stated  that  direct 
negotiations  between  the  interested  powers  offered  the 
best  hope  for  further  naval  limitations.1?  Both  men 
concluded  that,  for  the  time  being,  only  unofficial  talks 
between  their  technical  advisors  should  be  carried  out.18 
President  Coolidge  let  it  be  known  that  he  considered 
the  Japanese  suggestion  unnecessary,  since  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Conference  was  competent  to  deal  with  all  phases 
of  disarmament.  Yet,  the  possibility  remained  that  the 
President  might  reconsider  his  stand  if  the  Conference 
failed  to  make  any  headway.1^ 

As  the  Conference  dragged  on  the  United  States 
decided  to  encourage  separate  naval  disarmament  dis¬ 
cussions.  Gibson  was  instructed,  with  the  strictest 
precautions  against  publicity,  that  he  was  to  inform  his 
British  and  Japanese  colleagues,  and  with  their  assent 
the  French  and  Italians,  that  the  United  States: 
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. . .would  be  disposed  to  favor  any  practicable 

st ion  that  might  be  worked  out  by  informal 
conference  during  the  course  of  the  meetings  ~of 

_ Preparatory  Commission  looking  toward  an 

extension  of  the  principles  of  the  Washington 
Naval  Conference  to  other  types  of  war  vessels.  0 

Convinced  that  neither  France  nor  Italy  would 
support  separate  consideration  of  naval  armaments, 2^ 
Gibson  suggested  that  Admiral  Hilary  P.  Jones22  visit 
England  and  sound  out  his  British  counterparts  concerning 

2  3 

such  discussions.  Kellogg  agreed  and  instructed  Allen 
Dulles,  legal  advisor  for  the  American  delegation,  to 
accompany  Jones  in  order  to  discuss  the  issue  with 

p  h 

British  civilian  leaders. 

In  mid- July  of  1926  Dulles  and  Jones  began  their 
conversations  with  the  British.  During  the  course  of 
these  talks  Admiral  Field,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Naval 
Staff  and  advisor  to  the  British  delegation  at  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Conference,  Robert  Cecil  and  First  Lord  Bridge- 
man,  pointed  out  to  the  Americans  the  importance  of  the 
French  and  Italian  navies  to  British  naval  requirements. 
Though  not  large  by  British  standards  these  continental 
fleets  stood  astride  her  lines  of  communication,  and 
Britain  was  always  required  to  set  aside  enough  force  to 
deal  with  them.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  France 
and  Italy  adhere  to  any  future  naval  limitation.  The 
British  mentioned,  also,  the  possibility  of  reducing  the 
size  of  both  battleships  and  cruisers  as  a  practical 
approach  to  further  limitation. 
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The  American  reply  was  low  keyed  stressing  "the 
value  of  overseas  bases  "to  British  naval  strength  and 
suggesting  the  idea  of  an  escape  clause  to  cover  the 
refusal  of  France  and  Italy  to  agree  to  limitation.  Both 
Americans  and  British  agreed  that  there  was  little  like¬ 
lihood  of  any  success  at  the  Preparatory  Conference,  but 
they  felt  it  was  essential  that  the  Conference  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  its  futility  was  obvious. ^  Dulles  repeated 

the  American  suggestion  of  informal  talks  to  be  held  at 
2  6 

Geneva.  While  he  personally  favored  calling  a  formal 
naval  conference  Dulles  made  it  clear  to  the  British  that 
the  American  government  was  not  suggesting  such  a 
definite  step.  Cecil  agreed  with  the  American  idea 
since  informal  talks  at  Geneva  would  not  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Britain  was  abandoning  the  League  discus¬ 
sions.  Privately  Cecil  was  surprised  and  annoyed  that 

p  O 

no  action  had  as  yet  been  taken  on  the  American  offer. 

Cecil  delivered  a  report  of  these  conversations 

to  the  Cabinet  on  the  28th  of  July,  1926.  Approval  was 

given  for  participation  in  informal  discussions  at  Geneva 

with  the  Japanese  and  Americans  in  order  to  determine 

whether  a  satisfactory  basis  existed  for  an  extension  of 

the  Washington  Conference  principles.  This  extension 

could  be  in  the  form  of  either  a  three  power  or  a  general 

treaty,  and  France  and  Italy  were  to  be  informed  of  the 

29 

British  decision  and  encouraged  to  take  part.  7  Speaking 
for  the  Admiralty  Bridgeman  later  warned  Cecil  not  to 
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take  the  initiative  in  these  talks  nor  to  commit  Britain 
to  any  program  of  limitation.30  Great  Britain  was 
willing  to  begin  consideration  of  naval  disarmament,  but 
with  little  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  Preparatory  Conference  resumed  its  discus¬ 
sions  m  August,  but  the  only  result  seemed  to  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  tension  between  the  continental  and  mari¬ 
time  states.  During  the  course  of  the  concurrent  Anglo- 
American  conversations,  Gibson  elicited  from  Cecil  a 
summary  of  the  British  position.  The  Admiralty,  Cecil 
stated,  would  be  ready  to  accept  a  reduction  in  the  size 
of  cruisers  to  as  low  as  5000  tons  but  would  need  the 
same  number  of  ships  as  currently  possessed  in  order  to 
guard  the  lines  of  communication.3^  His  government 
further  desired  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  battleships.32 

American  officials  subsequently  received  seme 

inf ormation  on  the  British  ideas  concerning  a  proper 

balance  between  their  respective  fleets.  Austen  Chamber- 

lain  admitted  to  Gibson  the  theoretical  right  of  the 

United  States  to  cruiser  equality  but  maintained  that 

British  need  for  this  type  of  vessel  was  greater.  Gibson 

countered  with  a  simple  assertion  of  America's  right  to 
33 

parity . Later  in  talks  with  Admiral  Jones,  Lord  Beatty 
also  expressed  the  view  that  Britain  accepted  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equality  with  the  United  States.  He  stressed, 
however,  British  opposition  to  the  5:3  ratio  in  cruisers 
with  Japan.  It  was  Beatty's  opinion  that  any  claim  by 
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Japan  for  more  cruisers  than  were  necessary  for  fleet 
work  was  a  sign  of  aggressive  intent  on  her  part.-^ 

Beatty  emphasized  Britain's  need  for  a  large  ■ 
number  of  cruisers'^  because  of  her  long  lines  of  com¬ 
munications  and  suggested  that  savings  would  be  made  by 
reducing  the  size  of  cruisers  and  battleships.  Jones 
replied  that  the  United  States  would  object  to  that  since 
American  ships  needed  to  have  the  maximum  sea  endurance 
possible.  Jones  did  propose  that  an  agreement  might  be 
worked  out  which  would  limit  the  percentage  of  the  total 
tonnage  in  cruisers  any  power  could  build  in  maximum  size 
ships,  and  Beatty  agreed  this  idea  was  worth  studying. 

The  Admirals  parted  on  the  understanding  that  nothing 
could  be  done  as  long  as  the  Preparatory  Conference  held 
any  hope  of  success.^ 

As  a  result  of  these  soundings  a  good  deal  of 
optimism  had  been  generated  within  the  State  Department 
about  the  future  of  naval  disarmament.  Gibson  reported 
that  a  solid  foundation  had  been  laid  for  the  extension 
of  the  principles  of  the  Washington  Treaty.  Kellogg, 
in  turn,  recommended  to  the  President  that,  with  the 
agreement  in  principle  among  the  chief  naval  powers  on 
methods  and  standards  for  further  naval  arms  limitation 
the  United  States  should  proceed  with  disarmament  nego¬ 
tiations.-^  When  Lord  Astor  warned  Kellogg  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  the  future  of  Anglo-American 
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relations  to  hold  any  public  conference  unless  fundamen¬ 
tal  agreement  was  already  certain,  Kellogg  replied  "... 

authorities  and  the  United  States  are  pretty  well 

agreed  on  program  and  policies  in  relation  to  disarma¬ 
ment  . 

Not  all  the  difficulties  which  would  attend  a 
naval  disarmament  conference,  however,  had  been  elimi¬ 
nated.  The  United  States  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
precise  information  on  the  Japanese  viewpoint,  from 

the  tone  of  the  Japanese  press  it  was  apparent  Japan 
would  seek  an  improvement  in  the  5:3  ratio  which  Britain 
seemed  reluctant  to  grant.  Moreover,  it  was  doubtful 
that  either  France  or  Italy  would  attend  a  further  naval 
disarmament  conference.  This,  in  turn,  would  make  it 
difficult  for  Britain  to  agree  to  limitation.^0 

In  addition,  Kellogg  exaggerated  the  degree  of 
accord  between  the  United  States  and  Britain.  It  was  ob¬ 
vious  that  Britain  would  prefer  limitation  by  numbers  in 

categories  rather  than  the  Washington  Conference  formula 

41 

of  tonnage  in  categories.  It  was  also  clear  that 
Britain  would  desire  a  relatively  large  number  of  light 
cruisers  and  her  "absolute  need"  for  these  ships  would 
make  the  application  of  cruiser  parity  with  the  United 
States  difficult. 

These  problems  did  not  present  themselves  force¬ 
fully  in  1926  because  they  were  overshadowed  by  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  continental  and  maritime  powers. 
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In  addition  the  informal  talks  which  were  underway  at 
Geneva  were  only  preliminary  soundings  and  no  steps  had 
as  yet  been  taken  to  call  a  separate  naval  conference. 
The  United  States  and  Britain  had  repeatedly  stated  that 
such  a  conference  could  not  be  held  so  long  as  there  was 
still  hope  for  the  Preparatory  Conference.  What  these 
talks  had  achieved  was  a  considerable  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  between  the  United  States  and  Britain.  More¬ 
over,  they  made  it  clear  that  eventually  a  second  .naval 
conference  would  be  held. 

The  political  utility  of  such  a  conference  became 
increasingly  clear  to  President  Coolidge.  In  I926  the 
General  Board  of  the  Navy  proposed  an  expensive  con¬ 
struction  program  which  was  intended  to  bring  the  United 
States  fleet  up  to  equality  with  Britain.^2  This 

measure  had  considerable  support  in  Congress  and  the 
43 

country.  The  President  resisted  this  pressure  while, 
at  the  same  time,  suggesting  that  a  future  limitation  of 
naval  armaments  would  make  expansion  of  the  American 
fleet  unnecessary.^ 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  December  7,  I926, 
Coolidge  claimed  that  American  forces  were  stronger  than  * 
eve r  before  in  their  peacetime  history  and  that  the 
American  Navy  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  President  went  on  to  say  that  the  United  States  v/as 
engaged  in  negotiations  to  broaden  the  existing  treaties 
designed  to  eliminate  competition  in  naval  armaments  and 


* 

. 
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he  promised  to  carry  out  further  limitations  at  the 
proper  time.  Thus,  the  President  felt  it  would  he  un¬ 
desirable  for  Congress. to  appropriate  funds  for  the  final 
three  cruisers  of  the  1924  authorization45  and  he  had 
left  them  out  of  the  budget.46 

Congress  was  not  convinced  by  the  President rs 
arguments.  On  December  15,  I926,  Thomas  Butler,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  called  on  the 
President  with  a  letter  signed  by  twenty  of  the  twenty- 
one  members  of  his  committee  asking  that  work  on  the 
la. st  three  cruisers  be  started.  This  committee  was  com¬ 
posed  of  men  who  were  keenly  aware  of  their  duty  to 
provide  for  the  naval  defense  of  the  United  States  and  in 
their  opinion  an  expansion  of  the  American  cruiser  fleet 
was  vital  to  this  defense.  According  to  this  committee 
the  United  States  was  not  keeping  pace  with  other  naval 
powers  and  would  rank  fourth  by  I93I.  The  committee 
expressed  a  lack  of  faith  in  any  successful  arms 

limitation  stemming  from  the  League  of  Nations  discus- 
47 

sions.  1 

Surprisingly,  Butler  emerged  from  the  presi¬ 
dential  meeting  with  a  plan  for  authorization  of  ten  new 
cruisers.  The  bill  authorizing  these  ships  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  on  December  18,  1926,  and  Butler 
claimed  to  have  the  President's  support.  The  press  gave 

various  interpretations  for  what  appeared  to  it  as  an 
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abrupt  about  face.  In  fact  this  gesture  on  Coolidge's 


. 
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part  was  no  change  in  policy  at  all.  No  money  was  to 

be  set  aside  for  the  construction  of  the  ships,  and  the 

Navy  would  only  be  enlarged  in  .the  Congressional  Re- 
4  q 

cord.  During  a  speech  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Coolidge 
made  it  plain  that  he  had  not  changed  his  plans.  He 
told  the  country  that  a  policy  of  competitive  armaments 
would  not  advance  the  cause  of  peace  and  that  in  order  to 
advance  this  cause  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to 
make  sacrifices.-^  This  meant  the  President  was  un¬ 
willing  to  expand  the  Navy. 

The  Administration's  position  was  amplified 
during  House  debates  on  the  naval  appropriations  bill,  in 
particular  on  the  question  of  building  the  final  three 
cruisers  of  the  1924  authorization.  Chairman  French  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  claimed  that  the  American 
Navy  was  still  second  to  none  and  pointed  out  that  most 
of  the  large  number  of  British  cruisers  were  older  and 
smaller  than  American  ships. ^  He  asked  that  the  House 
support  the  President  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  the 
cause  of  disarmament . 2 

The  proponents  of  cruiser  construction  refused 
to  accept  the  Administration's  case  and  emphasized  that 
Congress,  not  the  President,  was  charged  with  providing 
for  the  defense  of  the  country.  Claiming  the  support  of 
the  Navy  Department  they  contended  that  these  three  ships 
were  necessary  to  provide  enough  cruisers  to  scout  for 
the  main  fleet,  protect  American  commerce  and  especially 


. 
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to  bring  the  United  States  up  to  equality  with  Great 
Britain. 55 

It  was  plain  that  the  issue  of  the  three  cruisers 
had  become  a  test  of  the  President's  authority  in  Con- 

54 

gress.  The  revolt  against  the  President's  policies 
was  led  by  the  House  Leader,  Daniel  Garrett ,55  and  joined 
by  Speaker  of  the  House,  Nicholas  Longworth.  Fiorello 
La  Guardia  felt  it  strange  that  on  an  occasion  when  he 
could  support  the  Republican  President  the  party 
bolted.56  This  opposition  to  presidential  policy  was 
not  unusual  in  the  House  of  Representatives..  The  distin¬ 
guishing  mark  of  the  cruiser  battle  was  the  rebellion  of 
the  Republican  leaders.5^ 

On  January  7,  I927,  Loring  Black,  Democrat  of 
New  York,  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  naval  appro¬ 
priation  bill  which  would  provide  $3,000,000  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  three  cruisers.  Majority  Leader  Tilson 
offered  a  substitute  to  this  amendment  which  would  set 
aside  only  450, 000. 58  Tilson' s  alternative  would  provide 
only  enough  money  to  begin  designing  the  ships,  but  it 
would  keep  their  authorization  alive.  On  a  test  vote  the 
Black  amendment  was  rejected  20-165,  and  following  this 
the  Tilson  substitute  suffered  a  narrow  defeat,  161-183.5^ 
The  President  s  victory  was  partially  due  to  a  resurgence 
of  loyalty  in  Republican  ranks,  but  the  primary  reason 
was  the  support  he  received  from  Democrats,  the  farm  bloc 
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and  La  Follette  Republicans.60  Coolidge  had  been  forced 
to  depend  on  men  usually  hostile  to  his  domestic  policy 
and  the  struggle  was  not  over  yet. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  decided  to 
continue  the  battle  and,  on  January  I7,  I927,  approved 
the  expenditure  of  $1,200,000  on  the  cruisers.61  When 
the  Senate  opened  debate  on  the  naval  appropriations 
measure  »  provisions  to  construct  the  three  cruisers  were 
justified  with  the  same  arguments  used  by  navalists  in 
the  House:  America's  need  for  commerce  protection,  her 
poor  position  in  the  cruiser  class  and  the  right  to 
equality  with  Britain.62  The  issue  came  to  a  vote  on 
February  1,  I927  and,  on  this  occasion,  the  Coolidge 
forces  were  overcome.  The  appropriation  for  the  cruisers 
was  approved  49-27,  a  clear  majority  of  the  Senate,  in¬ 
cluding  many  regular  Republicans,  opposing  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  naval  policy.6-^  After  negotiation  between  a  joint 
Senate-House  committee,  the  appropriation  was  reduced  to 
$450,000.  Construction  of  the  cruisers  could  begin,  but 
the  President  had  frustrated  his  opponents  by  preventing 
a  large  appropriation. 

On  February  10,  1927,  prior  to  the  Conference 
committee  agreement,  Coolidge  issued  invitations  for 
naval  disarmament  negotiations  among  the  Washington 
Treaty  powers.  Something  less  than  a  formal  conference, 
the  discussions  would  be  carried  on  by  the  representatives 
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to  the  Preparatory  Conference  and  were  to  he  held  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Conference. 

The  motives  behind  the  Presidential  decision  to 
press  for  these  negotiations  were  manifold.  Coolidge 
intended  to  under  cut  the  political  opposition  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  preserve  his  program  of  economy.  The  public 
had  become  aware  of  the  Administration's  embarrassment  on 
the  cruiser  issue  and  Coolidge  was  influenced  by  a  desire 
to  shore  up  waning  prestige. A  further  attempt  at 
naval  disarmament  would  divert  attention  from  the  Admini¬ 
stration's  failure  to  control  Congress,  might  enhance  an 
undistinguished  foreign  policy,  and  draw  support  from 
the  advocates  of  international  co-operation.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  may  have  hoped  that  such  discussions  would  lead  to 
an  arms  limitation  advantageous  to  a  diminished  American 
Navy,  although,  it  must  be  remembered,  he  was  not  calling 
for  a  full-scale,  separate  conference,  which  he  still 
considered  a  thing  of  the  distant  future. 
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be  started  in  1927 .  The  final  three  had  not  been  ap¬ 
propriated  for  and  if  the  money  was  not  set  aside  by  the 
end  of  the  69th  Congress  their  authorization  would  lapse. 
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CHAPTER  III 


SETTING  THE  STAGE 


Resentful  of  the  Washington  Treaty  classification 
of  their  military  status  and  absorbed  with  problems  of 
continental • defense ,  France  and  Italy  rejected  Coolidge's 
invitation.  The  American  government  was  unconcerned  at 


the  refusal  of  these  minor  naval  powers  but  anxious  that 
Britain  and  Japan  accept  the  American  invitation.^  To 
ensure  acceptance  the  State  Department  promised  special 
consideration  for  the  security  needs  of  Japan  and  Britain. 

The  Japanese  were  assured  that  there  would  be  no 
rigid  formula  for  the  talks.  In  effect,  this  meant  that 
the  United  States  would  not  insist  that  the  5:3  ratio 
serve  as  the  basis  of  discussions.  The  American  Ambas¬ 
sador  informed  the  British  government  that  the  United. 
States  was  seeking  a  limitation  rather  than  a  reduction 
of  forces.  With  these  guarantees  and  the  assurance  of 
each  others  participation,  the  British  and  Japanese 
agreed  to  take  part  in  the  conversations.^ 

The  form  of  the  discussions  remained  to  be 
settled.  The  Americans  had  originally  invited  the  other 
powers  to  undertake  conversations  "...not  as  a  separate 
conference  but  as  a  contribution  toward  the  work  of 
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disarmament  being  carried  on  at  Geneva. By  the  end  of 

March  it  was  plain  that  the  American  view  of  the  talks 

had  changed.  The  British  Foreign  Office  noted  that: 

...the  United  States  government  no  longer  contem¬ 
plate  preliminary  conversations  and  that  the 
proceedings  will  take  the  form  of  a  regular  con¬ 
ference  from  the  outset. ° 

There  were  two  reasons  for  this  change  in  at¬ 
titude.  Japan,  acting  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
United  States  intended  to  hold  a  formal  conference,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  first  rank  delegation,  including  Viscount  Ishii, 
Ambassador  to  France  and  Viscount  Saito,  Governor  General 
of  Korea,  instead  of  allowing  her  delegates  to  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Conference  to  carry  on  negotiations.  These  ap¬ 
pointments  automatically  raised  the  prestige  of  the 
meetings,  but  they  had  a  more  important  side  effect. 

Saito  and  Ishii  could  not  be  in  Geneva  before  the  middle 
of  June.  As  a  result,  the  naval  discussions  could  not  be 
held  as  a  part  of  the  Preparatory  Conference  which  would 
adjourn  before  June . ^  Following  the  Japanese  lead  the 
British  also  appointed  a  prestigious  delegation  led  by  two 
cabinet  members,  W.  C.  Bridgeman  and  Robert  Cecil. 

The  United  States  government,  therefore,  despite 
some  embarrassment  at  being  pushed  further  and  faster 
than  it  had  intended  to  go,  accepted  the  idea  of  a  formal 

p 

naval  conference.  The  only  acknowledgement  of  the 
change  made  by  the  American  government  was  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  to  the  British  ambassador,  Sir  Esme  Howard.  It 
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would  have  oeen  difficult  "to  hack  out  after  initiating 
the  meetings  and,  in  any  event,  Japanese  enthusiasm 
must  have  encouraged  the  belief  that  the  time  was  ripe 
for  a  full  scale  conference.  Moreover,  Britain  and 
America  seemed  to  have  reached  a  measure  of  agreement 
dui ing  tne  Preparatory  Conference,  Nevertheless,  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  did  not  feel  responsible  for  summoning  this 
separate  naval  conference  and  as  a  result  was  not  fully 
committed  to  its  success. 

The  change  in  the  character  of  the  conference  ex¬ 
plains,  in  part,  the  lack  of  preparation  contributing  to 
the  failure  of  the  negotiations  and  to  criticism  of  the 
Coolidge  Administration's  role  in  the  breakdown. ^  The 
talks  which  were  to  have  been  carried  out  within  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission  framework  could  have  provided  an  ad¬ 
ditional  opportunity  to  clarify  national  objectives  and 
increased  the  likelihood  of  reaching  an  agreement.  A 
further  explanation  for  the  limited  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  prior  to  the  conference  derives  from  the  British 

10 

concern  for  secrecy.  During  the  course  of  the  second 

session  of  the  Preparatory  Conference  Robert  Cecil  asked 

for  permission  to  "...treat  the  Americans  as  if  they 

11 

were  one  of  ourselves."  Baldwin  replied  immediately 
that  Cecil  was  to  say  nothing  to  the  Americans  concerning 
the  British  position  at  the  coming  Coolidge  disarmament 
conference.  In  late  May  of  1926  the  Cabinet  gave  its 
approval  to  the  Admiralty  request  that  no  publicity  be 
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given  to  the  British  position  before  the  conference 

i  3 

began.  This  emphasis  on  secrecy  made  any  exchange  of 
information  impossible,  although  the  basis  for  this  de¬ 
cision  is  understandable  since  such  reticence  had  worked 
well  for  the  Americans  in  1921. 

The  plans  the  Admiralty  wished  kept  secret  made 

use  of  the  American  statement  promising  special  attention 

for  the  individual  needs  of  each  power.  The  5:5:3  ratio 

was  to  be  abandoned  and  replaced  by  the  principle  of 

"special  need".  To  establish  a  case  for  this  need  the 

Admiralty  prepared  a  chart  showing  a  relationship  between 

the  volume  of  trade  and  the  vulnerability  of  trade 

14 

routes.  On  the  basis  of  this  chart  the  Admiralty 
estimated  British  cruiser  needs  at  seventy  ships  while 
the  United  States  would  be  permitted  forty-seven,  and 
Japan  twenty-one."^ 

The  Admiralty  proposed  the  division  of  cruisers 
into  two  classes:  light  cruisers  of  7500  tons  armed  with 
6-inch  guns  and  heavy  cruisers  of  10,000  tons  carrying 
8-inch  weapons.  Because  of  Britain's  special  need  the 

Admiralty  wished  to  avoid  placing  any  limit  on  the  number 

1 6 

of  light  cruisers  and  would  only  accept  a  restriction 
on  that  class  of  vessel  if  it  gave  Britain  numerical 
superiority  over  both  the  United  States  and  Japan. ^ 

In  addition  the  Admiralty  suggested  that  Britain 
offer  a  further  reduction  in  the  size  of  battleships. 

The  tonnage  of  the  individual  ships,  already  restricted 
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at  Washington,  was  to  he  reduced  from  35,000  tons  to 
28,000  tons  and  their  gun  calibre  from  16-inch  to  13.5- 
inch.  The  life  of  these  vessels  was  to  be  extended  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years.  Britain  had  built  two 
capital  ships  since  the  Washington  Conference,  the  Rodney 
and  the  Nelson.  Both  were  superior  to  any  ships  in  the 
American  fleet.  If  replacement  ships  were  reduced  in 
size,  these  two  vessels  would  help  give  Britain  long-term 
naval  superiority.  In  addition,  Britain  had  exceeded 
her  tonnage  allotment  in  battleships  by  49,000  tons.1^ 
Even  if  the  Washington . Treaty  replacement  schedule  were 
followed,  it  would  be  19 53  before  the  United  States 
achieved  ton-for-ton  equality  with  Britain. 

At  the  Cabinet  meeting  held  on  May  23,  1927,  the 
government  decided  to  accept  the  Admiralty's  plans  for 
the  conference.  Since  no  real  opposition  to  the  Admir¬ 
alty's  proposals  arose  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
Cabinet  did  not  realize  how  deeply  those  plans  would 
offend  the  United  States.  Members,  such  as  Robert  Cecil, 
who  were  devoted  to  disarmament  probably  felt  that  the 
Navy's  proposals  provided  an  adequate  starting  point 
which  could  be  compromised  during  the  course  of  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  sailors  overestimated  their  control  of  the 

20 

British  delegation  and  underestimated  the  impact  their 
proposals  would  have  on  the  other  powers.  The  decision 
of  the  Navy  to  depart  from  the  principles  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Conference  and  the  belief  that  the  other  powers 
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would  submit  to  British  requirements  were  to  have  serious 
and  unfortunate  consequences  for  the  Conference. 

With  the  scheduling  of  a  full-scale  conference, 
the  American  government  was  required  to  re-examine  the 
character  of  its  delegation.  Hugh  Gibson  had  advised 
Kellogg  to  match  the  prestigious  British  and  Japanese 
delegations  by  appointing  Charles  Evans  Hughes  to  lead 
the  American  delegation  and  suggested  that  several  sen¬ 
ators  might  also  be  included.21  Hughes  declined  the 
invitation  while  at  the  same  time  advising  "...strongly 
against  sending  anybody,  i.e.  anyone  of  reputation."22 
Coolidge  had  always  remained  in  favor  of  relying  on  his 
representative  to  the  Preparatory  Conference  and,  after 
Hughes'  refusal,  he  and  Kellogg  returned  to  this  idea. 
Admiral  Jones  was  raised  to  the  status  of  co-leader  with 
Hugh  Gibson  in  order  not  to  "overload"  the  American 
delegation  with  civilians.  Allen  Dulles  was  named  legal 
advisor  and  the  "best  naval  people"  were  sent  as  techni¬ 
cal  advisors. 

While  the  American  delegation  was  relatively 
undistinguished  compared  to  that  of  Britain  or  Japan, 
this  lack  of  prestige  does  not  appear  to  have  hampered 
the  forceful  presentation  of  the  American  case.  However, 
it  did  permit  Washington  to  retain  very  close  control 
over  discussions  and  signified  that  the  Administration 
did  not  attach  overwhelming  importance  to  the  talks  and 
could  not  be  expected  to  make  major  concessions  for  the 
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sake  of  an  agreement. 

As  in  Great  Britain  American  civilian  leaders 

requested  that  their  Navy  prepare  plans  for  the  con- 
23 

ference.  The  General  Board  of  the  Navy  responded  by 

drawing  up  a  series  of  reports  between  April  and  June 

of  I927  outlining  the  Navy's  concept  of  America's 

international  goals  and  estimating  the  force  needed  for 

their  achievement.  The  General  Board  examined  the 

policies  of  Britain  and  Japan,  suggested  their  probable 

negotiating  tactics,  and  recommended  American  res- 

24 

ponses . 

The  Board  believed  that  Britain  had  three  great 
national  policies:  naval  supremacy  for  the  defense  of  the 
Empire,  the  domination  of  world  markets  and  opposition  to 
the  control  of  Europe  by  any  one  power.  Subordinate  to 
these  major  aims  were  lesser  goals  such  as  mercantile 
marine  supremacy,  and  control  of  communications,  fuel 
sources,  trade  routes  and  specific  strategic  bases.  The 
Board  predicted  that  these  policies  would  lead  Britain  to 
reject  the  5  0  ratio  with  Japan  in  cruisers  and  to  op¬ 
pose  limitation  on  fortifications  at  Singapore.  Britain 
would  only  accept  naval  equality  with  the  United  States 
in  battle  fleets  and  would  seek  a  reduction  in  the  size 
of  battleships  and  the  creation  of  a  second  class  of 
cruisers  of  about  7500  tons.  Because  of  her  desire  to 
patrol  her  trade  routes,  Britain  would  want  a  total  of 
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about  sixty-four  cruisers.  Obviously,  despite  the 
Admiralty  s  desire  for  secrecy  the  American  Navy  pos¬ 
sessed  an  accurate  idea  of  the  British  objectives . 

The  Navy  recommended  that  the  United  States  in¬ 
sist  upon  parity  with  Britain  and  ignore  British  claims 
of  special  needs  for  three  reasons.  First,  American 
foreign  trade  was  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Second, 
Bi itain  s  plea  for  ships  to  guard  her  commerce  disguised 
the  fact  that  these  ships  could  be  used  for  blockade  and 
other  restrictions  on  neutral  trade.  Third,  the  entire 
claim  for  special  consideration  was  exaggerated  since 
Britain  had  three  main  areas  of  food  supply  and  not  all 
would  be  closed  in  any  war. 

The  General  Board  expressed  serious  anxieties 
about  Japanese  intentions  which  it  believed  to  be  the 
political,  commercial  and  military  domination  of  the 
Western  Pacific.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  program 
Japan  had  four  subordinate  policies.  Other  nations  were 
to  be  rendered  weak  in  the  Western  Pacific;  China  was  to 
be  exploited;  Japan  would  seek  control  of  areas  with 
vital  raw  materials,  and  maintain  the  best  navy  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  It  was  predicted  that  these  policies 
would  lead  the  Japanese  to  attempt-  to  further  limit 
the  fortification  of  American  and  British  Pacific  naval 
bases  and  seek  to  improve  the  5  O  ratio  in  cruisers. 

Both  these  aims  were  to  be  opposed  since,  otherwise;  the 
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Navy  could  not  protect  American  commerce  or  territory 
m  the  Far  East.27  Moreover,  because  Britain  could  serve 
as  a  counterweight  to  Japanese  domination  of  Asia  the 
United  States  was  not  to  oppose  additional  fortifications 


at  Singapore . 


28 


Japan  s  intention  to  obtain  an  improvement  in  the 
5  0  cruiser  ratio  was  confirmed  when  American  naval  in¬ 
telligence  intercepted  the  Japanese  instructions  to  their 

delegates.  Her  increasing  strength  in  these  vessels  had, 

>  « 

in  fact,  well  exceeded  the  5  0  quotient.  Her  government 
desired  to  formalize  this  situation  in  a  treaty  but  op¬ 
posed  any  agreement  calling  for  an  increase  in  the 


existing  Japanese  naval  program.  A  status  quo  treaty 
which  simply  stopped  all  future  cruiser  construction 
would  not  only  preserve  the  lead  over  the  United  States 
in  these  ships  but  would  entail  no  further  expense. 

Japan  did  not  desire  to  urge  further  restrictions  on 
either  American  or  British  naval  bases. ^ 

Finally,  the  General  Board  reviewed  basic 
American  goals.  These  were,  it  was  believed,  an  avoi¬ 
dance  of  binding  alliances,  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  the  Open  Door  policy,  and,  curiously,  the 
exclusion  of  oriental  immigrants.  The  Navy  was  to  be 
kept  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  out  these  aims,  to 
guard  American  commerce,  and  to  protect  American  overseas 
and  continental  possessions. 

The  General  Board  felt  it  necessary  to  insist 
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upon  the  8- inch  gun  cruiser  and  to  oppose  the  British 
plan  to  create  a  class  of  6-inch  gun  light  cruisers.  Few 
naval  bases  and  the  short  cruising  radius  of  the  light 
cruiser  would  limit  American  use  of  the  ship.  Numerous  ' 
British  merchant  vessels  mounting  the  6-inch  weapon 
could  offset  an  American  light  cruiser  force,  and  these 
light  vessels  would  not  be  able  to  defend  United  States 
communication  lines  across  the  Pacific  against  Japanese 
8-inch  gun  cruisers.^0 

To  reduce  the  danger  from  Japanese  raiders  the 
General  Board  desired  a  low  total  tonnage  in  the  cruiser 
class.  With  most  cruisers  required  to  operate  with  the 
battle  fleet  relatively  few  would  be  free  for  raiding 
duties.  In  addition  the  Navy  knew  it  would  be  difficult 
to  secure  Congressional  appropriations  and  felt  that  the 
"...maximum  figure  for  cruiser  tonnage  should  be  placed 
so  low  that  we  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  build  to 
the  allowed  tonnage."-^  The  proposed  maximum  was  400,000 
tons . 

These  reports  reflected  the  evaluation  of  pro¬ 
fessional  military  men  whose  training  and  duty  led  them 
to  seek  the  strongest  possible  Navy  for  the  United  States. 
It  was  up  to  the  civilian  leaders  to  decide  how  much 
technical  disadvantage  could  be  permitted  in  return  for 
an  end  to  naval  competition.  The  American  government 
decided  to  accept,  almost  totally,  the  Navy's  program  for 
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arms  limitation.  The  only  modification  was  a  decision  to 
accept  a  class  of  light  cruisers,  armed,  however,  with 
8-inch  weapons.  Lack  of  State  Department  criticism  of 
these  plans  indicates  Kellogg's  conviction  that  extension 
of  the  Washington  Conference  principles  offered  the  only 
hope  of  obtaining  military  advantage  at  no  cost. 

Ignoring  the  warnings  from  Ambassador  Houghton  and  Allen 
Dulles  concerning  the  gulf  between  the  American  and 
British  positions,  Kellogg  failed  to  realize  the  im¬ 
probability  of  securing  agreement  on  such  proposals. 

The  United  States  acted  as  if  the  political  differences 
between  the  maritime  powers  which  had  led  to  the  cruiser 
race  could  be  settled  by  extending  perfunctorily  the 
5  * 5  *3  ratio . 

Some  awareness  of  the  bargaining  necessary  to 
achieve  compromise  was  held  by  Admiral  Jones.  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  only  heavy  cruisers  be  counted  at  100%  of 

their  actual  tonnage  while  light  cruisers  would  be 

33 

counted  at  a  smaller  percentage.  ^  This  would  allow 
Britain  more  ships  and  a  higher  total  tonnage  than  the 
United  States,  while  American  ships  would  have  greater 
individual  fighting  power.  The  government  kept  this 
idea  in  reserve  but  displayed  an  unwillingness  to  de¬ 
viate  from  the  principles  set  forward  in  the  General 
Board  reports. 

Thus,  each  of  the  powers  had  developed  plans 
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for  the  Conference  unsusceptible  to  compromise.  The 
United  States  looked  to  an  extension  of  the  Washington 
Treaty  and  Japan  favored  a  status  quo  arrangement.  Great 
Britain  had  the  most  complex  proposals  which  would  allow 
her  numerical  superiority  because  of  her  "special  need". 
Ironically ,  the  knowledge  of  the  differences  between  the 
three  nations  did  not  chill  enthusiasm  for  the  Conference 
and  Robert  Cecil  believed  that  not  even  the  Admirals 
could  delay  success  longer  than  three  weeks. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  CONFERENCE:  PHASE  ONE 

The  Conference  began  on  June  20,  1927,  with 
Hugh  Gibson,  as  chairman,  addressing  the  first  public 
session.  He  stated  that  the  United  States  had  summoned 
the  Conference  to  end  naval  competition  by  extending 
the  principles  of  the  Washington  Treaty  to  auxiliary 
vessels.  Such  an  extension  would  limit  naval  armaments 
to  the  lowest  level  consistent  with  national  security  and 
would  reduce  the  threat  of  aggression. 

With  these  expected  preliminaries  out  of  the 
way  Gibson  delivered  the  specific  American  proposals, 
the  most  important  of  which  dealt  with  cruisers.1  This 
category  was  to  include  all  combat  vessels  between  3000 
and  10,000  tons  armed  with  any  weapon  up  to  8-inch 
calibre.  The  United  States  proposed  that  Britain  and  her¬ 
self  accept  a  maximum  tonnage  somewhere  between  250,000 
and  300,000  tons  in  this  class  while  Japan,. in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  5*3  ratio,  was  to  be  allowed  150,000  to 
180,000  tons.  Gibson  emphasized  that  these  figures 
were  not  final  and  that  the  United  States  would  welcome 
proposals  for  limitation  at  an  even  lower  level. 
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In  closing  Gibson  warned  the  other  delegates  of 
America  s  potential  strength.  He  pointed  out  with  some 
exaggeration  that  only  by  calling  the  Conference  had 
President  Coolidge  prevented  Congress  from  launching  a 
massive  naval  building  program. 

Bridgeman  followed  Gibson  with  a  presentation 
of  British  proposals  which  followed  closely  the  General 
Board's  predictions.  Britain  urged  further  restrictions 
on  battleships  by  reducing  their  gun  calibre  from  16-inch 
to  13.5-inch  and  their  maximum  tonnage  to  under  30,000 
tons.  The  British  accepted  the  5:5:3  ratio  in  heavy 
cruisers  but  asked  that  a  strict  limit  be  placed  on  the 
number  of  these  ships  allowed  to  each  power.  They  then 
proposed  that  a  second  class  of  cruiser  be  established 
limited  to  7500  tons  individual  displacement  and  armed 
with  no  more  than  a  6- inch  gun.  Bridgeman  hinted  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  limit  the  number  of  these  ships 
if  all  other  questions  facing  the  Conference  were  settled 
satisfactorily. 

Viscount  Saito  arose  last  to  describe  the 
Japanese  plans.  The  Japanese,  like  the  British,  believed 
naval  strength  was  relative  to  a  country's  special  needs. 
Unlike  Great  Britain,  the  Japanese  contended  that 
existing  naval  strengths  were  an  accurate  reflection  of 
these  needs.  Saito  proposed  a  naval  holiday.  All  three 
powers  would  complete  their  present  programs,  but  no  new 
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building  was  to  be  allowed.  This  was  the  least  com¬ 
plicated  plan  offered,  but  it  was  also  the  least  likely 
to  be  accepted.  The  speeches  over,  the  first  plenary 
session  adjourned.  Each  having  made  a  plea  for  special 
advantage,  the  delegations  had  now  to  see  if  an  acceptabl 
compromise  could  be  forged.2 

Following  the  close  of  the  first  public  session 
the  delegates  established  the  procedure  which  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  to  follow.  A  committee  composed  of  profes¬ 
sional  naval  men  would  examine  the  technical  differences 
between  the  three  sets  of  proposals  presented  at  the 
opening  meeting  and  submit  reports  to  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  made  up  of  the  chief  delegates.  Both  the  United 
States  and  Britain  had  rejected  the  French  thesis  that 
armaments  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  ability  to  wage 
war,  preferring  to  deal  with  disarmament  as  a  simple 
question  of  quantities  of  men  and  weapons.  The  use  of 
a  technical  committee  was  a  result  of  this  viewpoint. 
Unfortunately,  security  depended  not  only  on  numbers  of 
cruisers  but  on  several  imponderables  that  could  only  be 
adjusted  by  a  political  settlement.  As  a  result  the 
technical  talks  which  dominated  the  early  stage  of  the 
Conference  had  only  limited  results. 

Nevertheless,  the  nine  sessions  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  committee  accomplished  a  good  deal  of  useful  work. 
Tentative  agreement  was  reached  to  divide  destroyers  into 
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"two  classes  with  an  overall  tonnage  limit  in  "the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  250,000  tons  for  the  United  States  and  Britain 
and  150,000  tons  for  Japan.  A  provisional  tonnage  limit 
of  about  80,000  tons  was  agreed  upon  for  submarines  and 
an  attempt  by  Japan  to  create  an  unlimited  class  of  small 
submarines  was  rebuffed  by  both  the  United  States  and 
Britain.  These  successes  were  solid  but  minor.  On  the 
problems  of  limiting  larger  vessels  the  technical  com¬ 
mittee  made  little  headway.  The  meeting  became  an  arena 
in  which  each  power  attempted  to  gain  support  for  its 
particular  approach  to  naval  disarmament. 

One  of  the  earliest  issued  to  be  settled, 
albeit  negatively,  was  the  British  proposal  to  further 
reduce  the  individual  size  of  battleships.  The  Japanese 
were  favorably  impressed  with  the  British  plan  for 
several  reasons.^  A  reduction  in  the  size  of  battleships 
would  carry  with  it  substantial  savings  on  military  ex¬ 
penditure.  Moreover,  if  the  battleship  class  were  re¬ 
duced  in  size  the  cruising  radius  of  the  American  fleet 
would  be  shortened  and  Japan  made  more  secure  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  To  encourage  consideration  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  the  Japanese  pointed  out  to  the  Americans  that  dis¬ 
cussions  about  the  replacement  of  overage  battleships, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Washington  Treaty, 
would  not  begin  until  late  in  1931 »  at  which  time  the 
Japanese  Diet  would  have  already  adjourned.  The  Diet 
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would  be  f or c ed  t o . make  naval  appropriations  before  the 
results  of  the  1931  negotiations  were  known  unless  the 
issue  were  settled  during  the  current  discussions. 

The  American  government  accepted  the  validity 
of  this  point.  Kellogg  told  Ambassador  Matsudaira  that 
the  United  States  would  be  willing  to  open  discussions 
on  the  Washington  Treaty  in  early  1931  so  that  the 
Japanese  Diet  could  act  on  the  results  of  the  1931 
meetings.  Aside  from  this  small  step  the  United  States 
opposed  consideration  of  further  battleship  limitation. 
Opening  the  subject  would  allow  France  and  Italy,  as 
signatories  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  to  disrupt  the 
Geneva  Conference  without  becoming  involved  in  nego¬ 
tiations.  In  addition  the  American  delegation  doubted 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  British  proposal  since  no 
battleships  could  be  built  until  1931 »  and  any  savings 
from  a  1927  agreement  would  be  purely  theoretical. 

The  Japanese  were  warned  that  if  one  section 
of  the  Washington  Treaty  could  be  revised  then  the  entire 
agreement  could  be  modified.  Gibson  pointed  out  that 
many  Americans  wished  to  see  their  far  eastern  bases 
fortified  and  that  the  Japanese  were  risking  the  des¬ 
truction  of  all  that  had  been  accomplished  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  ^  .  ...  . _  . . 

In  the  end  the  Japanese  decided  that  battle¬ 
ship  limitation  could  be  discussed  only  if  all  the  other 
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issues  facing  the  Conference  were  settled.  The  United 
States  agreed  to  exchange  information  on  the  subject 
but  only  informally.  Reluctantly  the  British  admitted 
that  battleship  limitation  would  have  to  be  dropped.9 

Discussion  of  the  battleship  issue  had  created 
acrimony  and  distrust  without  achieving  any  concrete  re¬ 
sult.  The  episode  confirmed  American  suspicions  that 
the  British  intended  to  retain  battle  fleet  supremacy. 

The  British  believed  that  the  Americans  had  rejected  a 
viable  -  approach  to  economy  out  of  little  more  than 
spite.  This  controversy  was  not  central  to  the  failure 
*the  Conference,  but  it  added  to  the  spirit  of  distrust 
and  friction  that  eventually  affected  the  talks. 

Cruiser  limitation  remained  the  fundamental 
concern  of  the  Conference.  For  the  Americans  one  of 
the  major  obstacles  in  the  way  of  resolving  this  issue 
was  the  Japanese  desire  for  a  revision  of  the  5:3  ratio. ^ 
The  Americans  were  informed  by  Viscount  Saito  that  Japan 
considered  cruisers  defensive  weapons  and  intended  to  ask 
for  70 %  of  the  American  tonnage  or  a  5 '3 >5  ratio.  Ad¬ 
miral  Jones,  supported  by  Gibson  and  Dulles,  insisted 
that  because  the  United  States  did  not  have  a  first  class 

naval  base  in  the  Far  East  the  effective  ratio  in  the 

12 

Western  Pacific  was  5  :5 •  During  the  early  stages  of 
the  Conference  the  American  delegates  were  convinced 
that  the  purpose  of  the  ratio  was  to  provide  a 
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mathematical  balance  between  the  rival  fleets  and  there- - 
fore  they  largely  restricted  their  activities  to  supporting 
their  naval  advisors.  Gibson  did  point  out  to  the 
Japanese  that  this  precise  balancing  was  essential  poli¬ 
tically  because  it  enabled ■ naval  authorities  to  resist 
aggressive  public  opinion. ^ 

Despite  the  well-known  anxiety  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  British  delegation  exhibited  very  little 
concern  about  the  Japanese  desire  for  an  improved  ratio. 
Bridgeman  foreshadowed  his  later  flexibility  by  expres¬ 
sing  a  willingness  to  allow  Japan  a  better  than  5:3  ratio 
on  the  proposed  class  of  small  cruisers. ^  However,  he 
was  not  reflecting  the  desires  of  the  Admiralty,  which 
opposed  even  the  5  0  ratio.  Bridgeman  and  Beatty  or¬ 
dinarily  worked  closely  together  and  yet  the  First  Lord's 
view'  on  the  ratio  issue  came  as  a  disagreeable  surprise 
to  Beatty .  Obviously  the  Japanese  could  be  expected  to 
support  much  of  the  British  program  in  return  for  a  con¬ 
cession  on  the  ratio,  but  the.Royal  Navy  did  not  believe 
that  Japanese  support  was  worth  such  a  price.  Bridgeman 
may  have  believed  that  Japan  simply  would  not  have  the 
capacity  to  build  beyond  a  50  ratio  if  Britain  had 
seventy  cruisers.  In  any  event  his  stance  eventually 
brought  trouble  for  himself  and  the  British  delegation. 

Japan  persisted  in  her  demand  for  a.  .better 
ratio  although  this  problem  was  overshadowed  by 
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Anglo-American  difficulties.  The  issue  was  always  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  minds  of  the  delegates  and  the  knowledge  that 
it  must  eventually  be  settled  exerted  an  influence  on 
the  character  of  later  negotiations.^^ 

The  most  crucial  issue  facing  the  Conference  was 
the  disagreement  between  the  United  States  and  Britain 
over  the  cruiser  limitation.16  The  United  States  learned 
the  details  of  the  British  cruiser  proposals  when  on  June 
28,  I927,  representatives  on  the  technical  committee  re¬ 
fused  to  discuss  the  division  of  cruisers  into  two 
classes  until  learning  what  tonnage  Britain  would  demand. 
Britain  asked  for  fifteen  10,000  ton  cruisers  and  fifty- 
five  cruisers  of  a  smaller  tonnage,  plus  five  additional 
cruisers  if  mine-layers  were  to  be  included  in  the  limi¬ 
tation.  The  total  tonnage  required  would  be  the  result 
of  the  multiplication  of  the  number  of  ships  by  the  maxi¬ 
mum  individual  tonnage  of  vessels  in  each  class.  Ameri¬ 
can  experts  estimated  this  figure  at  562,000  tons.1'7 

Admiral  Field  admitted  that  building  a  few  large 
ships  would  be  cheaper  than  building  many  small  vessels, 
but  he  insisted  that  geographical  position  and  imperial 
responsibilities  made  a  large  number  essential  for 
Britain.  Moreover,  Field  emphasized  that  each  one  of  the 
British  vessels  must  be  individually  equal  to  any  con¬ 
temporary  vessel  in  that  class  possessed  by  any  other 
power.  This  meant  that  the  American  plan  to  allow 
Britain  to  retain  more  vessels  than  the  United  States 
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in  return  for  accepting  superior  armaments  oh  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  could  not  be  accepted.  Britain  would  allow 
no  power  to  have  more  heavy  cruisers  than  herself. 

Even  the  Admiralty  realized  that  their  proposals 
would  amount  to  an  overall  increase  in  cruiser  tonnage . 
Naturally  it  was  difficult  for  the  British  delegation  to 
defend  such  demands  at  what  was  ostensibly  a  disarmament 
conference.  In  fact,  Britain's  proposals  would  reduce 
her  own  expenditure  while  increasing  it  for  the  other  two 
powers.  Under  the  Admiralty  plan  Britain  would  be  able 
to  retain  many  of  her  small  6-inch  gun  cruisers.  If  the 
8-inch  gun  were  permitted  on  all  cruisers  Britain  would 
have  to  replace  these  ships  in  order  to  maintain  equality 
with  the  United  States. ^ 

The  American  delegation  was  surprised  both  at  the 

size  of  the  British  demands,  which  exceeded  their  fore- 
1 9 

casts,  and  the  determination  with  which  these  demands 
had  been  put  forward.  The  American  technical  advisors 
repeated  that  the  high  tonnage  levels  and  the  6-inch  gun 
cruiser  were  not  in  American  interests  and  should  be  op¬ 
posed.  While  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  had  rather 
accurately  predicted  the  nature  of  British  demands  both 
the  Navy  and  the  civilian  leaders  had  generally  expected 
that  Britain  would  give  way  to  the  United  States.  It  was, 
however,  becoming  apparent  that  the  British  delegation 
did  not  feel  the  need  to  concede  to  American  demands. 

These  Anglo-American  difficulties  were  compounded 
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by  the  issue  of  parity.  Parity  was  interpreted  in  Amer¬ 
ica  as  meaning  the  right  of  the  United  States  Navy  to 
ton-for-ton  equality  with  the  British  fleet  in  all  clas¬ 
ses  of  vessels.  Most  Americans  believed  that  the 
equality  had  been  won  at  Washington  in  1922  but,  in  fact, 
Britain  had  only  accepted  battle  fleet  equality  at  that 
time. 

Parity  had  important  connotations  for  the  United 
States  Navy.  Obtaining  it  justified  the  destruction  of 
many  of  the  new  American  battleships  as  specified  in  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  and  it  ensured  that  America  would 
always  have  free  use  of  the  world's  oceans.^0  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Navy  elevated  parity  in  all  classes  of  vessels  to  the 
status  of  a  doctrine  since  it  provided  a  definite 
standard  on  which  to  base  claims  for  fleet  strength.  The 

Navy  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  the  barely  adequate 

21 

ratio  established  at  Washington. 

American  insistence  on  equality  with  Britain  had 
been  stressed  at  several  of  the  meetings  held  prior  to 
the  Geneva  Conference  and  most  American  negotiators  be¬ 
lieved  that  Great  Britain  had  accepted  the  point.  Never¬ 
theless,  early  in  the  Conference  Bridgeman  suggested  that 
the  United  States  might  not  care  to  build  up  to  the 
British  level  in  cruisers.  Gibson  replied  that  the  United 
States  would  decide  that  point  when  she  considered  her 
own  needs  but  that  he  must  insist  on  the  theoretical 
right  to  equality  since  he  had  "...no  intention  of  living 
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permanently  abroad."22 

Additional  American  response  to  this  British  pro¬ 
posal  concerning  parity  was  rapid  and  effective.  Kellogg 
told  a  news  conference  that:  "This  Government  will  not 
and  can  not  accept  anything  but  parity  with  Great  Britain 
on  every  class  of  ships."23  The  American  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  in  London  then  re-emphasized  the  point  to  William 
Tyrrell,  Permanent  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Tyrrell  informed  him  that  Britain  recognized 
the  principle  of  parity  and  that  a  telegram  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  would  be  sent  to  Geneva.  He  further  asked  that  the 
Americans  not  be  misled  about  British  intentions  by  hos- 
tile  press  reports. 

On  June  29  Prime  Minister  Baldwin  instructed 
Bridgeman  to  announce : 

...publicly  and  at  once,  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
line  on  which  you  are  working,  namely,  that  while  we 
mean  to  build  cruisers  up  to  our  needs  we  lay  down 
no  condition  limiting  America's  cruisers  to  a  smaller 
number. 

Do  you  see  any  objections?  ^ 

This  was  not  precisely  an  acknowledgment  of  parity  but 
on  June  30th  the  British  delegation  acted  as  though  it 
were.  After  visiting  Gibson,  Bridgeman  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  press  informing  them  that:  "Great  Britain  has 
no  intention  of  contesting  the  principle  of  parity  between 
the  naval  strength  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. "2^ 

For  a  time  this  declaration  cleared  the  air, 
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Gibson  believed  that  Britain  had  abandoned  hen  attempt 
"to  gain  naval  superiority .  ^  The  British  delegation  also 
believed  the  issue  was  closed.  Unfortunately  this  was 
not  the  case.  If  parity  was  no  longer  considered  a  cen¬ 
tral  issue  in  Geneva,  it  was  beginning  to  dominate  dis¬ 
cussions  in  Lonoon  and  was  eventually  to  form  one  of  the 
oostacles  that  brought  the  Conference  to  grief. 

The  British  delegation  having  officially  accepted 
parity  and  having  made  a  full  statement  of  their  cruiser 
needs,  the  United  States  presented  its  counter  proposal. 
At  the  eighth  session  of  the  technical  committee  Admiral 
Jones  read  a  statement  based  on  recent  instructions  from 
Washington  which  he  described  as  "...one  from  which  they 
could  hardly  consider  receding  much."  Jones  asserted 
the  American  intention  to  refuse  any  limitation  which 
authorized  a  cruiser  force  of  more  than  400,000  tons  be¬ 
fore  December  31 »  1936.  Within  this  tonnage  the  United 
States  would  require  twenty-five  heavy  cruisers,  and  the 
remainder  of  American  tonnage  would  be  built  in  light 
cruisers  armed  with  8-inch  guns.  Jones  stated  that  these 
terms  represented  a  maximum  effort  to  reach  the  British 
position. 

These  terms  had  been  delivered  almost  as  an  ul¬ 
timatum,  a  fact  which  Admiral  Jones  deplored  and  he  had 

•  29 

read  some  sections  only  at  Gibson's  insistence.  7  To 
ease  the  resulting  tension  the  terms  were  referred  the 
following  day  to  the  executive  committee  of  delegation 
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chief’s.  Bridgeman  stated  'that;  if  the  American  position 

was  final  he  had  no  hope  of  reaching  an  agreement  and 

certainly  no  authority  to  do  so.  Attempting  to  soothe 

British  feelings  by  cautioning  Bridgeman  not  to  take  the 

terms  too  seriously,  Gibson  gave  the  impression  that  he 

did.  not  support  Admiral  Jones.  In  fact,  Gibson  no  longer 

felt  it  necessary  to  maintain  so  determined  an  opposition 

against  the  British  since  he  now  expected  help  from  the 
30 

Japanese . J 

Little  has  been  said  about  the  Japanese  part  in 
these  negotiations,  largely  because  Japan  had  not  become 
deeply  involved  in  them.  The  Japanese  had  told  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  that  they  opposed  the  British  cruiser  program,  but 

they  had  not  made  this  opposition  clear  to  the  British 

31 

delegation.  The  primary  reason  for  the  Japanese  dis¬ 
like  of  the  British  proposals  was  the  high  tonnage  level. 
Japan  would  have  to  engage  in  a  considerable  building 
program  even  to  maintain  the  5*3  ratio  with  Britain.  In 
addition  the  Japanese  opposed  the  idea  of  a  separate 
class  of  light  cruisers  armed  with  6-inch  guns  because 
such  vessels  would  not  adequately  meet  Japan’s  needs  and 
would.. allow  Britain  to  make  use  of  numerous  armed  mer¬ 
chantmen. 

Gibson  was  convinced  that  with  these  attitudes 

* 

the  Japanese  would  begin  to  assist  in  reducing  British 
demands.  On  July  6  the  Japanese  informed  the  other  dele¬ 
gations  that  they  considered  even  the  American  400,000 
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ton  proposal  too  high.  They  would  prefer  a  combined  ton¬ 
nage  of  450,000  for  both  cruisers  and  destroyers  for 
America  and  Britain,  while  Japan  would  get  300,000  tons. 
This  was  a  low  total  tonnage  and  a  distinct  improvement 
on  the  5 : 3  ratio . 

Bridgeman  was  disappointed  that  the  Japanese  had 
decided  to  support  the  American  position. ^  The  British 
stressed  that  the  small  cruisers  they  required  were 
strictly  defensive  in  nature  and  that  the  American  plan 
called  for  many  heavy  cruisers  and  thus  an  increase  in 
the  offensive  power  of  fleets.  Admiral  Field  pointed  out 
that  under  the  Japanese  plan  Britain  would  be  forced  to 
take  a  ten  year  building  holiday  which  v/ould  practically 
destroy  her  capacity  to  build  cruisers.  J  Despite  these 
objections  the  Japanese  persisted  in  their  attitude. 
Gibson  reported  that  the  Japanese  were  insisting  upon 
tonnage  levels  "...which  would  represent  genuine  limita¬ 
tion  and  the  American  delegation  is  firmly  convinced  of 

34 

their  sincerity  in  this  regard."^ 

Progress  at  the  Conference  was  hampered  not  only 
by  the  substantive  differences  between  delegations  but 
also  by  a  growing  spirit  of  hostility  among  the  dele¬ 
gates.  The  press  played  a  significant  role  in  generating 
this  antangonism.  Most  of  the  reports  of  the  Conference 
coming  to  the  United  States  from  Geneva  were  distinctly 
anti-British.-^  Britain  was  accused  of  trying  to  recover 
naval  superiority  and  escape  from  the  promise  of  the 
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Washington  Treaty. ^  It  was  rumored  that  Britain  was 
attempting  to  reassert  control  over  neutral  commerce  and 
revive  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance. ^  Even  the  British 
press  was  not  overly  warm  to  the  proposals  of  their 
government . ^ 

It  was  Ambassador  Howard's  responsibility  to 
counteract  the  poisonous  effect  of  these  articles,  but  he 
was  hampered  in  his  efforts  by  the  fact  that  he  never 
really  was  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  British  pro¬ 
posals.  The  Admiralty  had  surrounded  their  case  with  so 
much  secrecy  that  the  British  ambassadors  in  both  Wash- 
ington  and  Tokyo"'  had  to  depend  on  out  of  date  reports 
to  learn  the  position  of  their  government.  Howard  com¬ 
plained  repeatedly^0  but,  despite  the  fact  that  Lord 
Cecil  and  several  important  figures  in  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice  agreed  with  him,  nothing  was  done  to  rectify  the 
situation.  This  public  criticism  was  especially  trying 
for  Bridgeman,  who  seems  to  have  had  little  respect  for 
the  press,  and  it  probably  contributed  to  his  hasty  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  parity  with  the  United  States. 

Personal  friction  also  developed  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  Bridgeman,  Cecil  and  Field  were  all  angered  by 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Americans  and  particularly  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Jones's  stubborn  repetition  of  the  American  posi- 
42 

tion.  Gibson,  on  the  other  hand,  blamed  the  Confer¬ 
ence's  difficulties  on  Bridgeman  who  was  "...narrow¬ 
minded,  obstinate  and  entirely  impervious  to  broad 
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aspect  of  the  problem. 

The  growing  edge  to  Anglo-American  discussions 
came  to  a  head  at  the  meeting  of  chief  delegates  on  July 
9th.  In  response  to  a  Japanese  suggestion  that  the 
United  States  limit  herself  to  ten  heavy  cruisers,  Ad¬ 
miral  Jones  repeated  the  demand  for  twenty-five  such 
ships  and  refused  to  accept  even  this  restriction  until 
total  cruiser  tonnage  was  established.  Both  Lord  Cecil 
and  Admirals  Field  and  Jellicoe  attacked  Jones's  pre¬ 
sentation  and  the  atmosphere  became  tense. 

Admiral  Frank  H.  Schofield,  a  member  of  the 

General  Board  of  the  Navy  and  a  naval  advisor  with  the 

American  delegation,  described  the  scene  in  these  words: 

In  refutation  Lord  Cecil  had  some  general  remarks 
to  make  in  support  of  Admiral  Field,  then  Admiral 
Jones  took  very  sharp  issue  with  Admiral  Field, 
displaying  considerable  feeling.  Discussions  then 
became  rather  heated  as  between  Admiral  Jones  on 
one  side . and  Admiral  Field  on  the  other,  until 
Lord  Cecil  made  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  some¬ 
thing  Admiral  Jones  had  said  was  nonsense,  when 
Mr.  Gibson  immediately  indicated  a  movement  to 
leave  the  conference,  saying  that  the  conver¬ 
sation  could  not  continue  on  any  pucK]  plane  as  that 

The  British  left  a  different  account  of  the  out¬ 
burst.  R.  C.  Campbell,  legal  advisor  of  the  British 
delegation,  blamed  it  on  Jones's  attempt  to  dictate  "... 
to  us  what  he  considered  to  be  an  adequate  navy  for  the 
British  Empire "  and  stated  that  Jones  had  begun  his: 

...dogged,  stupid  and  exasperating  insistence  on  his 
one  and  only  theme  when  the  British  delegation  sud¬ 
denly  saw  red.  The  first  Lord  visibly  swelled  and 
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gave  vent  to  some  extremely  pungent  remarks  in  his 
gruff  way.  Field,  who  is  usually  the  soul  of 
courtesy  and  patience,  made  an  obviously  restrained 
speech  in  which  he  exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  method  v/hich,  though  he  did  not  say  so  in  so 
many  words,  was  merely  a  political  expedient  and  not 
a  method  which  any  naval  officer  who  knew  his  business 
could  possibly  adopt.  Finally,  Milord  Cecil  fell 
upon  Jones  and  told  him  that  he  was  talking  non¬ 
sense.  ^5 

Campbell  was  left  with  the  impression  that  Gibson  did  not 
support  Jones  but  was  unable  to  control  his  technical  ad¬ 
visors.  Unusual  in  degree,  such  display  of  temper  was  by 
no  means  an  isolated  incident. 

Bad  feeling  was  not  limited  to  struggles  between 
the  delegations.  The  American  technical  staff  was  hos¬ 
tile  to  Allen  Dulles  who,  it  was  believed,  was  attaining 
too  much  authority.  After  the  stormy  July  9  Gibson  re¬ 
quested  that  Dulles  take  Ad.miral  Jones's  place  at 
meetings  of  the  chief  delegates  despite  Jones's  rank  as 
co-leader  of  the  American  delegation.  This  attempt  to 
ease  tension,  and  to  conciliate  the  British  who  disliked 
the  Admiral,  worried  the  American  naval  advisors  who  be¬ 
lieved  Dulles  was  overly  ready  to  compromise  the  United 
States's  strategic  interests. ^  The  naval  personnel  also 
believed  that  the  American  ambassador  in  London  was  not 
giving  sufficient  support  to  their  case.  Bridgeman  had  a 

similar  complaint  about  the  British  ambassador  in  Wash- 

48 

mgton.  At  one  point  Kellogg  suggested  tentatively  to 
Gibson  that  an  adjournment  might  allow  tempers  to  cool 
and  aid  discussions. 
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Though  the  clash  of  personalities  continued  to 
hamper  amicable  negotiations,^  the  bitterness  of  the 
July  9  session  convinced  Gibson  that  only  compromise 
could  save  the  Conference.  Following  that  meeting  he 
sounded  his  delegation  on  the  idea.  He  suggested  that, 
if  Britain  would  accept  a  400,000  total  tonnage  limita¬ 
tion,  the  United  States  should  agree  to  build  the  type 
of  ship  Britain  desired  plus  fifteen  heavy  cruisers. 
Admiral  Jones  felt  that  such  a  limitation  on  heavy 
cruisers  would  be  unacceptable  and  Admiral  Schofield  op¬ 
posed  the  plan  ". . .with  all  the  force  he  could  command. 
Gibson  managed  to  overcome  this  opposition,  for  that 
evening  Schofield  informed  a  British  colleague  that  the 
United  States  would  only  insist  on  fifteen  heavy  cruisers. 
Authority  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  heavy  cruisers  that 
the  United  States  would  require  was  the  only  major  con¬ 
cession  that  Gibson’s  original  instructions  permitted. 

In  an  attempt  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  executive 
committee  acrimony,  the  American  initiative  was  turned 
over  to  an  informal  committee  composed  of  junior  dele¬ 
gates.  The  United  States  was  represented  by  Allen  Dulles 
and  Captain  Smythe  while  M.  Saburi  and  Captain  Hara  were  ' 
present  for  Japan  and  R.  C.  Campbell  and  Captain  Egerton 
for  Britain,  The  British  presented  their  response  to  the 
new. proposal  to  this  committee. 

Great  Britain  agreed  to  a  limit  of  550,000  tons 
on  her  combined  cruiser  and  destroyer  tonnage  if  certain 
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conditions  were  met:  an  age  limit  for  cruisers  of  sixteen 

years,  a  limitation  on  heavy  cruiser  numbers  of  twelve 

for  the  United  States  and  Britain  and  eight  for  Japan, 

and  the  6000  ton,  6-inch  gun  restrictions  for  the  light 

cruiser  class.  Beyond  the  550 , 000  ton  limitation  each 

nation  was  to  be  allowed  20%  of  its  total  tonnage  in  over- 
51 

age  ships.  It  was  the  retention  of  these  overage  ships 
that  would  allow  Britain  to  maintain  the  number  of  crui¬ 
sers  she  considered  necessary,  by  permitting  an  overall 
660,000  tons  of  cruisers  and  destroyers. 

The  modifications  of  the  Anglo-American  positions 
opened  a  possibility  of  compromise.-^2  Gibson  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  Britain  had  lowered  her  tonnage  demands  suf¬ 
ficiently  that  the  United  States  now  occupied  the  middle 

ground  and  could  find  acceptable  any  arrangement  the 

52 

other  two  nations  worked  out,  J  He  suggested  to  Bridge- 
man  that  "...if  some  basis  can  be  found  which  is  mutually 
acceptable  to  the  British  and  Japanese  delegations,  I 
feel  sure  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  American  dele¬ 
gation  to  make  the  agreement  complete. 

Acting  on  Gibson's  suggestion  Admirals  Field  and 
Kobayashi  met  on  July  14  to  seek  accomodation  of  the 
British  and  Japanese  programs.  With  Kobayashi  continuing 
to  insist  on  both  the  3*25  ratio  and  a  maximum  of  315,000 
tons  of  surface  auxiliaries,  Admiral  Field  suggested  that 
the  Japanese  transfer  to  the  cruiser  class  10,000  sub¬ 
marine  tons,  thus  permitting  the  desired  additional 
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vessels  of  this  type.  Japan  would  achieve  the  3.25  ratio 
since  Britain  would  agree  to  reduce  her  tonnage  require¬ 
ments  from  550 i 000  to  500,000  although  raising  the  per¬ 
centage  of  additional  overage  vessels  to  25^.  Including 
the  overage  ships  Britain  would  have  a  total  of  443,700 
tons  m  cruisers,  apportioned  among  twelve  heavy  and 
fifty-four  light  cruisers.^6 

Britain  had  made  significant  concessions  to  ar¬ 
range  this  agreement.  In  addition  to  allowing  Japan  a 
5*3*25  ratio  in  cruisers  Britain  had  lowered  the  number 
of  ships  she  demanded.  Moreover,  under  this  compromise, 
many  of  the  British  ships  would  be  old  vessels,  not  of 

the  fighting  calibre  the  Admiralty  had  originally  de¬ 
sired.  ^ 

Japan  too  had  retreated  from  her  original  posi¬ 
tion.  She  accepted  an  increase  in  total  tonnage  which 
she  would  reach  by  retaining  older  ships  and  transfering 
submarine  tonnage  to  cruisers.  However,  since  her  ships 
deteriorated  more  rapidly  than  did  their  British 
counterparts,  this  clause  gave  Britain  special  advan¬ 
tage.  Kobayashi  tentatively  agreed  to  restrict  light 
cruiser  armament  to  the  6-inch  gun,  though  unwilling  to 
bind  himself  to  this  point  in  view  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  weapon  with  the  Japanese  Navy. -5® 

The  American  naval  advisors  were  upset  at  the 
Anglo-Japanese  compromise.  They  believed  that  the  5  0.25 
ratio,  and  any  restrictions  on  the  8-inch  gun  gave  Japan 
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a  tremendous  advantage  in  the  Western  Pacific, °°  The 
retention  of  overage  vessels  was  considered  a  further 
drawback  since  the  United  States  had  no  ships  of  this 
type  worth  keeping.  Since  they  considered  the  6000-ton 
cruiser  too  small  to  carry  the  large  rifles,  the  naval 
officers  insisted  that  the  smallest  cruiser  of  value  to 
the  United  States  would  be  of  8300  tons.  Finally,  even 
if  the  compromise  were  accepted  without  change,  the 
United  States  would  be  forced  to  undertake  a  considerable 
building  program  to  reach  parity  with  Britain.00 

Gibson  delivered  these  objections  at  an  informal 
meeting  of  chief  delegates  on  July  1 9 »  emphasizing,  however, 
that  the  British- Japanese  arrangement  was  within  the  realm 
of  negotiation.  He  indicated  his  ma.in  concern  was  that  the 
United  States  retain  the  right  to  use  the  desired  weapon. 
After  building  the  proposed  twelve  heavy  cruisers,  and 
keeping  the  ten  existing  OMAHA  class  cruisers,  the  United 
States  would  have  only  100,000  cruiser  tons  unallocated. 
Gibson  suggested  permitting  the  United  States  the  right  to 
arm  ships  built  in  this  division  with  the  8- inch  gun, 
adding  that  these  vessels  probably  would  not  be  constructed. 
He  offered  to  include  in  the  agreement  an  escape  clause 
proposed  by  Dulles  which  would  permit  Britain  to  denounce 
the  treaty  if  one  of  the  signatories  began  building  8- inch 
gun  ships  above  the  12:12:8  heavy  cruiser  limit. c 

Following  the  collapse  of  the  Conference  some, 

6  2 

including  Robert  Cecil,  would  say  that  at  this  moment 
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success  was  likely.  Bridgeman  held  that  the  United 
States  seemed  interested  in  the  compromise  plan  and  would 
not  insist  on  the  8-inch  gun  on  all  their  ships  although 
they  disliked  having  their  hands  tied  publicly.^  In 
his  report  to  London  Bridgeman  stressed  that  agreement 
had  been  reached  with  Japan  and  that  if  negotiations  were 

continued  a  successful  conclusion  of  the  Conference  was 
possible . 

The  reasons  for  the  flexibility  of  the  British 
delegation  at  this  point  in  the  Conference  must  be  sought 
in  the  minds  oi  the  two  leaders,  Cecil  and  Bridgeman. 
Robert  Cecil  was  one  of  the  greatest  proponents  of  dis¬ 
armament  on  the  British  scene.  He  considered  disarmament 
essential  to  peace  and  peace  vital  to  the  survival  of  the 

Empire.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  would  sup¬ 
port  any  compromise  that  would  forward  the  progress  of 
disarmament . 

The  motives  behind  Bridgeman’ s  willingness  to 
negotiate  are  less  direct  than  Cecil’s.  Bridgeman 
realized  that  a  successful  Conference  would  redound  to 
the  credit  of  his  party  and  improve  both  his  own  repu¬ 
tation  and  that  of  his  leader  and  friend,  Baldwin.  Suc¬ 
cess  at  Geneva  would  be  a  political  asset  for  the  Conser¬ 
vative  party.  Bridgeman  had  also  been  through  the 
Cabinet  fights  on  naval  estimates  in  1925  and  he  realized 
there  was  strong  feeling  even  within  Conservative  ranks, 
in  favor  of  trimming  naval  expenses.  A  limitation  along 
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the  lines  of  the  program  worked  out  with  the  Japanese 
would  reduce  costs,  while  maintaining  what  Bridgeman 
believed  to  be  an  adequate  cruiser  force.  Finally, 

Gibson  s  suggestion  that  the  United  States  would  probably 
not  avail  herself  of  a  theoretical  right  to  build  all 
8- inch  gun  ships,  may  have  convinced  Bridgeman  that 
America  could  safely  be  allowed  some  freedom  of  action  in 
cruiser  armament. 

It  is  likely  that  Gibson  had  become  aware  of 
Bridgeman' s  flexibility  on  the  8-inch  gun  issue  and 
realized  that  the  British  delegation  was  ready  to  accept 
the  American  demand  for  this  weapon.  Determination  to 
reach  agreement  seemed  to  rule  the  Conference.^  The 
readiness  to  compromise  evident  in  the  Anglo- Japanese  ac¬ 
comodation,  the  removal  of  Admiral  Jones  from  the  bar¬ 
gaining  table  in  order  to  placate  the  British  and  the 
American  willingness  to  accept  a  class  of  light  cruisers 
if  not  the  6- inch  gun,  all  indicated  that  a  break  through 
was  likely.  But  when  agreement  seemed  possible,  nego¬ 
tiations  halted  as  the  British  delegation  returned  to 
London. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  CONFERENCE:  PHASE  TWO 

During  the  afternoon  of  July  19,  I927,  Bridgeman 

was  informed  that  grave  misunderstandings,  unresolvable 

by  cable,  existed  between  the  Cabinet  and  the  British 

delegation.  Bridgeman  was  ordered  by  London  to: 

. . .return  to  explain  to  us  the  exact  position  reached 
at  Geneva,  what  alternatives  are  open  to  us  and 
v/hat  their  effect  both  political  and  naval  would  be. 

This  recall  order  was  no  surprise  to  the  delegates.  Dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  Cabinet  and  the  representatives  in 
Geneva  had  been  growing  ever  since  Bridgeman' s  June  30th 
statement  to  the  press  accepting  parity  with  America  in 
all  classes  of  vessels. 

Winston  Churchill  had  opposed  Baldwin's  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  delegation  chief  on  that  subject  by  arguing 
that  parity  was  impossible  between  the  United  States, 
whose  fleet  was  maintained  for  prestige,  and  Britain,  who 
depended  on  her  fleet  for  survival.  Churchill  held  that 
the  American  cruiser  fleet  was  too  small  to  present  a 
threat  to  Britain  and  recommended  that  Great  Britain  re¬ 
tain  her  freedom  of  action  but  set  a  slow  pace  in  cruiser 
construction  even  if  the  United  States  expanded  its 
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fleet.  Eventually  the  Americans  would  cool  off  and 
wasteful  expenditure  would  he  avoided.2  Churchill's  op¬ 
position  to  parity  was  seconded  by  Admiral  Beatty,  but 
the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  had  decided  to  support 
Baldwin  s  instructions  to  Bridgeman.  This  message  did 
not  precisely  accept  parity,  but  did  state  that  no  limit 
could  be  placed  on  the  American  fleet  restricting  it  to  a 
lower  level  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 

i 

On  learning  that  the  delegation  had  interpreted 
his  message  to  mean  the  complete  acceptance  of  parity 
Baldwin  prepared  a  message  for  Ambassador  Howard  in  Wash¬ 
ington  ordering  him  to: 

...confirm  to  the  United  States  government  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Bridgeman  and  Lord  Cecil  to  Mr.  Gibson 
at  Geneva,  that  H.  M.  Government  do  not  dispute  or 
contest  in  any  way,  claim  of  the  United  States  to 
absolute  parity  and  that  they  fully  agree  that  Gen-q 
eva  negotiations  should  be  conducted  on  that  basis. 

Before  this  message  could  be  sent  Admiral  Beatty  pre¬ 
vailed  on  Baldwin  to  cancel  it.^  Beatty  maintained  that 
accepting  parity  while  demanding  seventy  cruisers  justi¬ 
fied  the  American  claim  that  Britain  was  fostering  arm¬ 
ament  construction.  The  Admiralty  believed  Japan  would 
insist  on  fifty  cruisers  if  her  potential  enemy,  the 
United  States,  possessed  seventy.  In  order  to  maintain 
the  2:1  ratio  over  Japan  the  Admiralty  would  have  to 
raise  its  own  demands.  Parity  would  result  in  an  upward 
spiral  of  cruiser  needs  making  a  treaty  impossible . 

Beatty's  presentation  confirmed  that  the  Royal 
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Navy  considered  Japan  its  most  likely  opponent.  But  all 
members  of  the  government  did  not  share  this  view.  Both 
Austen  Chamberlain  and  Winston  Churchill  were  interested 
in  a  return  to  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance.  The  trouble 
in  China  gave  emphasis  to  this  desire.  British  trade  had 
been  severely  hurt  by  Nationalist  boycotts  and  civil  tur¬ 
moil,  British  civilian  leaders  then  were  not  as  quick 
as  the  Royal  Navy  to  oppose  an  improved  naval  ratio  for 
Japan;  a  friendly  relationship  with  that  country  might 
be  valuable  in  dealing  with  China.6 

Despite  its  concern  with  Japan  the  Admiralty  did 
not  ignore  the  possibility  of  conflict  with  America. 
Beatty  had  pointed  out  that  parity  would  give  the  United 
States  battle  fleet  superiority  since  the  British  could 
not  concentrate  their  fleet  as  effectively  as  the 
Americans  and,  in  any  event,  the  6-inch  gun  would  be  no 
match  for  the  American  heavy  cruiser  weapons.  Prior  to 
the  First  World  War  the  Royal  Navy  had  not  taken  the 
American  fleet  into  consideration  as  a  possible  enemy. ^ 

In  the  1920's,  with  increasing  tension  between  Britain 
and  America,  the  Admiralty  no  longer  ignored  American 
naval  strength. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  deteriorating  state 
of  Anglo-American  relations  have  already  been  mentioned, 
but  one  factor  merits  special  consideration.  The  upper 
classes  of  British  society  had  become  increasingly 
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irritated  witn  the  United  States.^  Members  of  this  class 
were  well  represented  in  Baldwin's  Cabinet,  and  their  at¬ 
titudes  were  to  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  Conference. 

Maurice  Hankey,  the  Cabinet  Secretary,  believed 
it  was  time  to  stand  up  to  the  Americans Lord  Birken¬ 
head,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  was  worried  that 
if  the  Americans  built  up  to  parity  the  British  would 
"...become  the  vassals  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Even  Austen  Chamberlain  regretted  that  the  Anglo- Japanese 
alliance  had  been  sacrificed  in  order  to  placate  a  nation 
like  the  United  States  which  would  never  offer  Britain 
effective  support.  This  spirit  of  resentment  directed 
at  America  was  bound  to  influence  the  Cabinet  against 
the  pleas  for  compromise  from  its  delegation. 

Such  dislike  and  suspicion  of  America  was  a  hall¬ 
mark  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Tory  Party.  It  did  not 
necessarily  imply  support  for  the  Admiralty  since  many 
Conservatives  looked  for  a  return  to  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance.  Churchill  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  had  overestimated  the  danger  of  war  with  Japan 
and  was  not  sufficiently  concerned  with  the  danger  from 
America.  Nevertheless,  the  Admiralty  supporters  and 
those  concerned  about,  or  hostile  to,  the  United  States 
were  able  to  join  forces  in  opposing  the  acceptance  of 
parity  and  the  8-inch  gun  cruiser. 

The  first  act  of  this  coalition  was  to  revise 
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Baldwin's  proposed  instructions  to  Howard.  The  Ambassa¬ 
dor  was  not  to  hind  Britain  to  the  doctrine  of  parity; 
although  Britain  would  not  object  to  the  United  States 
building  up  to  British  levels,  she  would  not  accept 
equal  naval  forces  as  a  fixed  principle. ^  On  July  6th 
the  Cabinet  decided  to  support  the  original  Admiralty 
•  Parity  wouid  be  accepted  only  in  heavy  cruisers. 
Bridgeman  was  ordered  to  stop  working  for  total  tonnage 
ion  and  to  return  to  a  limitation  by  number.  He 
was  also  informed  that : 

In  relation  to  the  second  and  less  important  class 
of  cruisers  we  cannot ...  surrender  our  freedom  of 
action. and  we  do . not . question  right  of  other  countries 
to  decide  at  their  discretion  upon  their  own  arrange¬ 
ments.1  j 

In  violation  of  these  instructions  the  British 
delegation  had  continued  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  a 
total  tonnage  restriction  on  both  heavy  and  light 
cruisers.  Bridgeman  probably  felt  that  a  tonnage  limita¬ 
tion  which  provided  Britain  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
ships  was  acceptable,  and,  since  he  had  publicly  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  parity,  a  limit 
on  light  cruisers  seemed  inevitable. 

On  July  14,  while  Admirals  Field  and  Kobayashi 

were  attempting  to  reach  a  compromise,  Bridgeman  was 

1  A 

instructed  to  request  a  weeks  adjournment.10  He  replied 
that  the  delegation  would  return  if  ordered,  but  that 
such  a  step  would  cripple  the  Conference  and  give  the 
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impression  that  the  government  had  lost  confidence  in 

1 7 

its  delegation.  Bridgeman*s  protests  delayed  but  did 
not  prevent  action.  On  July  19»  the  same  day  Gibson 
delivered  the  American  objections  to  the  Anglo- Japanese 
proposals,  the  Cabinet  made  its  final  decision.  The 
delegation  must  return  and  account  for  its  actions  to  the 
home  government . 

The  delegation  and  its  antagonists  presented 
their  arguments  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  July  21. 

Admiral  Beatty  summarized  the  coalition* s  objections  to 
the  compromise  plan:  the  plan  gave  the  United  States  the 
right  to  parity  by  treaty;  it  allowed  Japan  a  5  0.25 
ratio  instead  of  the  existing  2:1  ratio.  Those  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  delegation  felt  it  unlikely  that  the  United 
States  would  make  use  of  its  right  to  parity.  They  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  British  government  was  too  deeply  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  principle  to  make  an  honourable  withdrawal 

and  that  the  Anglo- Japanese  compromise  offered  the  only 

1  8 

hope  of  eventual  agreement. 

After  considerable  discussion  two  courses  ap¬ 
peared  open  to  the  Cabinet.  The  Admiralty  plan  called 
for  the  complete  rejection  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  com¬ 
promise  and  an  adherence  to  the  original  British  posi¬ 
tion.  Britain  would  accept  a  12:12:8  limit  on  heavy 
cruisers,  but  avoid  any  numerical  limitation  on  light 
cruisers,  which  would  be  restricted  to  6000  tons  and 
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6- inch  armament. 


The  delegates  insisted  that  the  United  States  and 
Japan  would  reject  this  plan  and  suggested  an  alter¬ 
native  skirting  the  parity  problem.  Great  Britain 
verbally  would  indicate  the  number  of  small  cruisers  she 
would  require  and  raise  no  objection  to  the  United  States 
having  an  equal  number,  but  no  reference  to  the  parity 
principle  would  be  included  in  the  treaty.  The  Anglo- 
Japanese  compromise  would  be  modified  to  allow  Britain 
seventy  instead  of  sixty-six  cruisers  within  a  total  ton¬ 
nage  acceptable  to  the  United  States.  The  majority 
seemed  to  accept  this  alternative,  though  the 'issue  was 
far  from  settled  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.19 

Chamberlain  wrote  to  Baldwin  on  July  22,  urging 
him  to  delay  a  trip  to  Canada  and  attend  a  Cabinet 
meeting  to  be  held  that  afternoon.  Churchill  and  his 
followers,  Lord  Birkenhead  and  Joynson-Hicks  with  the  aid 
of  Admiral  Beatty,  were  still  insisting  that  the  dele¬ 
gation  return  to  the  original  British  plan  on  a  take  it 
or  leave  it  basis.  Chamberlain  believed  that  both  Cecil 
and  Bridgeman  would  refuse  to  return  to  Geneva  if  this 
were  done.  He  advised  the  Prime  Minister  to  settle  the 
issue  since  Baldwin  was  "...faced  with  the  possibility  of 
a  split  in  your  cabinet  of  the  most  fatal  kind."20 

Chamberlain,  himself,  had  decided  not  to  support 
the  Admiralty,  although  at  one  time  he  had  been  deeply 
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impressed  by  Beatty's  arguments.  Returning  to  the 
original  British  position  would  put  the  delegates  in  an 
untenable  position.  In  addition,  Chamberlain  had  some 
hopes  that  the  United  States,  Japan  and  Britain  might 
intervene  together  in  China  in  order  to  restore  order 
and  protect  foreign  interests.  Any  retraction  of  pro¬ 
mises  at  Geneva  would  stir  up  considerable  ill  will  and 
make  co-operation  in  China  impossible . ^ 

Taking  the  Foreign  Secretary's  advice,  Baldwin 
chaired  the  meeting.  Salisbury,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
reported  that  the  dominion  representatives  at  Geneva  all 
felt  it  imperative  that  Great  Britain  continue  with  the 
Anglo— Japanese  compromise  plan.  The  majority  of  the 
Cabinet  supported  this  view  with  the  important  caveat 
that  a  treaty  should  not  elevate  parity  to  the  level  of  a 
principle.  The  Admiralty  was  instructed  to  modify  the 
compromise  plan  accordingly  and  present  the  revisions  on 
July  25.  Baldwin,  under  the  impression  that  the  issue 
was  closed,  left  for  Canada.  In  fact,  Churchill  and  the 
Admiralty  had  not  given  up  the  fight. 

When  the  Admiralty  presented  the  modification  on 
July  25,  Chamberlain  mistakenly  allowed  Churchill  to  re¬ 
open  the  parity  question.  The  resulting  scene  was  des¬ 
cribed  to  Baldwin  in  the  following  words : 

Willie  Bridgeman  was  not  only  very  worried  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  angry,  and  at  one  time  was  in  a  minority 
of  one.  I  gather  that  they  pressed  him  to  go  back 
to  Geneva,  admitting  that  he  had  exceeded  his 
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instructions  with  regard- to  parity,  to  which  he 
replied  oluntly  that  he  would  do  no  such  thing, 
but  he  was  quite  prepared  to  announce  that  the 
British  Government  had  changed  its  mind, 23 

In  the  end  the  delegates  were  able  to  -withstand 
the  proposal  that  they  should  publicly  renounce  parity, 
but  their  success  precluded  Cabinet  concession  on  the 
cruiser  armament  question.  Admiral  Beatty  maintained 
that  the  hidden  acceptance  of  parity  would  bind  Britain 
to  a  principle  of  inferiority  on  the  sea.  If  America  and 
Japan  made  full  use  of  their  rights  under  the  modified 
compromise  plan,  the  Admiralty  could  not  guarantee  to 
fulfill  its  responsibilities.  In  the  face  of  this  kind 
O-L  threat,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  delegates  scar¬ 
cely  could  obtain  a  hearing  on  their  request  for  flex¬ 
ibility  on  the  6-inch  gun  issue.  Although  the  delegates 
felt  some  concession  was  vital  to  obtaining  a  treaty,  the 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  rejected  the  idea.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  either  Cecil  or  Bridgeman  had  a  clear  concept  of 
what  sort  of  compromise  to  offer  on  this  problem.  Only 
after  their  return  to  Geneva  did  Bridgeman  offer  a  sug¬ 
gestion.  Nevertheless  the  British  delegation  was  aware 
that  their  position  would  have  to  be  modified  in  order  to 
obtain  a  treaty. 

For  some  Cabinet  members,  such  as  Churchill  and 
Lord  Birkenhead,  the  weapons  issue  was  a  god  send.  It 
provided  an  opportunity  to  destroy  a  Conference  whose 
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results  they  feared  without  reneging  on  any  public 
pledge.  Others,  including  Chamberlain,  were  anxious 
about  the  Navy's  professed  inability  to  protect  the  sea 
lanes.  The  acceptance  of  parity  seemed  to  be  enough  of 
a  concession  to  the  United  States;  yielding  on  the  8-inch 
gun,  shich  the  Navy  claimed  would  give  America  naval 
superiority,  seemed  to  be  asking  too  much. 

As  the  delegates  prepared  to  leave  England,  Cecil 
warned  that  if  the  Conference  failed  because  of  dif¬ 
ferences  over  the  6-inch  gun  "...he  must  be  free  to  con- 
sider  his  position."  Despite  this  threat  of  resigna¬ 
tion,  the  British  position  was  publicly  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons, ^  an  action  making  future  comoromise 
unlikely. 

» 

During  the  British  absence  the  Americans  re¬ 
examined  their  own  position.  Gibson  felt  that  the  Con¬ 
ference  had  reached  a  crucial  point  and  only  a  conces¬ 
sion  by  either  Britain  or  America  on  the  8-inch  gun  could 
bring  success.  He  recommended  slight  modifications  of 
the  American  proposals  :  an  improved  ratio  for  Japan  and 
acceptance  of  a  light  cruiser  category  in  accordance  with 
his  proposition  of  July  19  and  the  American  pre-Con- 
ference  decision  that  the  United  States  need  only  request 
6076-7076  of  total  tonnage  in  heavy  cruisers.  Gibson  ad¬ 
vised  his  government  that  in  the  face  of  the  softening 
British  attitude  on  cruiser  armament  the  demand  for  an 
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all  8-inch  gun  force  should  he  maintained.28  Kellogg 
agreed,  yvith  apparent  reluctance,22  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  compromise  and  insisted  that  any  class  of  small 
cruisers  must  he  armed  with  the  8-inch  rifle,28 

The  unyielding  tone  of  Kellogg's  messages  re¬ 
flected  the  influence  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Wilbur  and 
E.  W.  Eherle ,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Kellogg  handled 
all  material  coming  from  the  Conference  personally,  yet 
he  sought  the  opinion  of  the  Navy  Department  on  every 
issue.  Believing  that  the  United  States  could  make  good 
use  of  the  6-inch  gun  cruiser  proposed  hy  Britain,  he, 
nevertheless,  felt  less  competent  to  judge  naval  issues 
than  Wilbur  and  Eberle.29  The  Navy  Department  was 
naturally  unwilling  to  depart  from  the  program  developed 
hy  its  own  General  Board  and  as  a  result  the  American 
government  was  unlikely  to  moderate  its  demand  sub¬ 
stantially. 

Inflexibility  was  imparted  to  the  American  po¬ 
sition  by  the  attitude  of  the  President.  During  the  en¬ 
tire  period  of  negotiations  Coolidge  remained  on  vacation 
in  South  Dakota.  He  received  numerous  telegrams  from 
Kellogg  concerning  the  discussions,  but  took  little  hand 
in  shaping  negotiations.  When  he  did  act  it  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  any  spirit  of  conciliation  and  to  de¬ 
mand  adherence  to  the  original  American  position. 

Coolidge  does  not  appear  to  have  been  vitally 
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concerned  with  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Conference. 
It  had  not  been  the  President's  intention  to  summon  this 
formal  disarmament  conference  and  he  assumed  little  res¬ 
ponsibility  towards  it.  He  already  had  forestalled  size¬ 
able  armament  appropriations  and  had  reached  his  decision 
not  to  run  for  re-election.  The  political  impact  of  the 
Conference  no  longer  interested  him.  Moreover,  Coolidge 
was  convinced  of  American  invulnerability.  If  other- 
powers  were  not  wise  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
American  proposals,  then  the  United  States  could  quite 
easily  see  to  her  own  security.^0 

On  two  occasions  Coolidge  sent  direct  instructions 
to  Kellogg  concerning  the  Conference.  On  July  29,  he 
ordered  Kellogg  to:  "Tell  Gibson  what  is  needed  is  not 
excuses  or  soft  words  but  a  clear,  strong  statement  of 
American  position.  Let  the  blame  fall  where  it  may. 

Again,  during  the  British  absence,  the  President  cau¬ 
tioned  Kellogg  to  "...be  content  with  having  made  a  fair 
proposal  and  leave  others  with  the  responsibility  for  its 
rejection .  ^  This  "take  it  or  leave  it"  approach  to 
diplomacy  was  not  likely  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  com¬ 
promise  necessary  for  eventual  agreement. 

Kellogg  did  not  share  his  chief’s  indifference  to 
the  Geneva  discussions.  The  Secretary  of  State  sincerely 
hoped  for  a  major  success  and  worked  diligently  toward 
that  end.  However,  Kellogg  felt  obliged  to  ensure  that 
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the  American  position  at  Geneva  correspond  to  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  President  and  the  naval  specialists.-^ 

v 

Political  considerations  also  limited  the  Secretary  of 
State's  freedom  of  action.  He  warned  Gibson  that  any 
treaty  containing  a  substantial  improvement  of  the 
Japanese  ratio  could  not  win  Senate  approval. 

When  the  Geneva  meeting  reconvened  on  July  28 
the  likelihood  of  compromise  had  waned.  The  American 
delegation  realized  that  the  British  position  had 
hardened:  the  terms  brought  back  from  London  provided  no 
room  for  maneuver  on  cruiser  weapons  and  called  for  a 
higher  tonnage  than  proposed  in  the  Anglo- Japanese 
plan.  Gibson  asked  if  the  British  government  insisted 
that  the  light  cruiser  be  restricted  to  the  6-inch  gun. 
Cecil  replied  that  this  was  the  case  and  that  any  treaty 
which  did  not  limit  the  larger  weapon  was  expanding  world 
armaments.  Bridgeman  added  that  the  most  Britain  could 
do  was  to  allow  the  United  States  equality  of  tonnage  in 
both  classes.  Gibson  told  the  British  that  while  he 
would  forward  their  plan  to  his  government  he  now  had 
little  hope  of  success. 

To  overcome  what  Gibson  then  characterized  as  an 
insuperable  road  block,  the  British  delegation  once  more 
requested  permission  to  offer  a  compromise  on  the  6-inch 
gun  problem.  The  Cabinet  remained  hostile  to  this 
idea.  Joynson-Hicks ,  the  Home  Secretary,  reminded  Austen 
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Chamberlain  that : 

The  advice  given  to  the  Cabinet  on  the  last 
occasion  by  the  Naval  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  was  of 
such  a  serious  character  that  many  of  us  feel  we 
should  be  well  out  of  the  agreement  and  certainly 
any  further  concessions  would  be  impossible . 37 

Admiral  Beatty  admitted  that  the  United  States  might  com¬ 
pel  Great  Britain  to  use  the  8-inch  gun;  nevertheless, 
acceptance  of  this  weapon  as  the  standard  cruiser  arma¬ 
ment  would  be  unwise. 

This  was  a  weak  point  in  the  Admiralty's  case. 
Should  the  Conference  collapse  then  the  United  States 
would  be  completely  free  to  expand  her  cruiser  fleet, 
building  all  her  cruisers  as  10,000  ton  8-inch  gun  ships. 
Eight  such  vessels  were  under  construction,  and  the  United 
States  would  probably  exceed  the  limit  of  twelve  heavy 
cruisers  assigned  to  her  in  the  Anglo- Japanese  com¬ 
promise.  If  Britain  wished  to  maintain  equality  with 
America  she  would  have  to  compete  in  building  heavy 
cruisers . 

Still  the  Cabinet  followed  Beatty,  Bridgeman  was 
informed  that  nothing  had  occurred  to  cause  the  Cabinet 
to  change  its  decision  and  he  could  not  be  authorized  to 
make  any  compromise.  If  the  Americans  gave  way  on  the 

o  Q 

issue  well  and  good;-7  if  not,  then  at  least  parity  had 

been  avoided  even  at  the  cost  of  a  treaty. 

The  American  government  was  convinced  that  the 

39 

Conference  was  doomed,  7  yet  preferred  to  have  the  talks 
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3-d-  jo  urn  s  me  die  rather  "than  admit  complete  failure. 
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Kellogg  suggested  to  Gibson  that  a  final  plenary  session 
requested  by  the  British  be  .cancelled  and  the  Conference 
adjourned  for  a  few  months  so  that  discussions  might  be 
reopened.  Forestalling  the  public  declarations  of  the 
plenary  session  might  preserve  what  flexibility  remained 
in  the  various  proposals. ^  Kellogg* s  suggestion  met  no 
sympathy  from  the  President  who  ordered  the  Secretary  to 
"have  a  clear  firm  statement  made  of  our  position. 

Wishing  to  avoid  recrimination,  Kellogg  modified  Gibson's 
proposed  speech  to  the  plenary  session,  reducing  its 
anti-British  tone.  In  particular,  Kellogg  deleted  a 
section  which  thanked  Japan  for  her  close  co— operation, 
because  of  the  "...invidious  comparison  with  Great 
Britain. 

Just  as  the  Conference  appeared  ready  to  col¬ 
lapse,  the  Japanese  came  up  v/ith  a  new  plan.  As  in  the 
Anglo- Japanese  compromise,  a  12:12:8  limit  was  to  be  set 
on  the  number  of  heavy  cruisers.  Individual  light 
cruisers  were  not  to  exceed  8000  tons,  but  the  Japanese 
plan  made  no  mention  of  the  armament  to  be  carried  on 
those  vessels.  The  problem  of  the  8-inch  gun  was  simply 
ignored.  Reference  to  total  tonnage  was  similarly  omit¬ 
ted.  Japan  and  Britain  would  be  permitted  to  complete 
their  authorized  programs;  America  would  be  allowed  to 
build  up  to  British  strength  but  prohibited  from  ex¬ 
ceeding  British  cruiser  strength  before  1931  when  the 
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treaty  was  to  be  renegotiated.^ 

This  new  plan,  leaving  the  United  States  free  to 
arm  all  her  cruisers  with  8-inch  guns,  would  amount  to  a 
surrender  by  the  British  on  the  question  of  armament.  To 
provide  limitation  of  cruiser  weapons  while  meeting 
Japanese  and  American  compromise  aims,  Bridgeman  and 
Cecil  at  this  point  proposed  an  alternative  to  the 
Dulles  Clause  .  Thrs  latter  scheme  would  have  permitted 
Britain  to  reconvene  the  Conference  if  she  felt  the 
building  program  of  one  of  the  signatories  threatened 
her  interests.  Failing  to  secure  an  agreement,  Britain 
would  be  free  to  terminate  the  treaty.  The  British 
delegates  had  disliked  this  plan  because  it  placed  the 
burden  for  action  on  their  government,  which  might  be  re¬ 
luctant  to  terminate  the  treaty  once  it  was  in  operation. 

Under  the  new  proposition  the  6-inch  gun  would 

remain  the  standard  cruiser  weapon.  Any  nation  which 

•/ 

wanted  to  build  8-inch  gun  ships  in  excess  of  12:12:8 
must  give  formal  notice  of  its  intention  to  the  other 
powers.  These  nations  might  then  reconvene  the  Confer¬ 
ence  and  if  no  agreement  were  reached  the  treaty  would 
lapse.  The  United  States  would  have  the  theoretical 
right  to  build  8-inch  gun  cruisers,  but  Britain  could  opt 
out  of  the  treaty  if  she  did  so.  The  onus  of  action  was 
shifted  to  the  United  States, ^  and  the  weapons  problem 
postponed  until  the  United  States  actually  built  8-inch 
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gun  ships  beyond  the  twelve  heavy  cruisers.  From 
Gibson's  statements  there  was  a  good  chance  that  this 
event  might  be  long  delayed. 

Admiral  Found,  who  had  replaced  Admiral  Field, 
opposed  the  idea  by  forecasting  the  future  danger  of  an 
outgunned  British  fleet  facing  the  American  Navy.  The 
delegation  consequently  decided  to  send  two  messages  to 
the  Cabinet,  one  giving  the  Bridgeman-Cecil  view  and  the 
other  Admiral  Pound's  object ions The  Cabinet  sided 
with  Admiral  Pound,  summarily  rejecting  both  the  'Dulles 
Clause'  and  its  alternative. 

The  Cabinet  did  not  dismiss  the  Japanese  proposal 
so  quickly.  It  asked  for  further  information  as  to  what 
the  Japanese  meant  by  'authorized  programs ' .^  Meeting 
on  August  3,  to  clarify  this  aspect  of  the  Japanese  pro¬ 
posal,  the  delegates  became  embroiled  in  further  dis¬ 
putes.  The  British  maintained  that  'authorized  program* 
should  refer  to  any  ship  whose  construction  had  been 
approved.  If  taken  in  this  sense  the  restriction  would 
be  almost  meaningless  given  the  level  of  British  authori¬ 
zation.  The  Americans  insisted  that  the  term  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  mean  only  those  ships  for  which  funds  had 
been  appropriated  prior  to  the  Conference.  They  then 
asked  if  the  British  could  guarantee  that  their  cruiser 
tonnage  would  not  exceed  400,000  tons  if  the  British 
definition  were  used.  When  the  British  replied  in  the 
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negative ,  Gibson  announced  that  the  Japanese  proposals 
did  not  constitute  a  basis  for  fruitful  negotiations  A8 
The  final  attempt  at  compromise  had  failed. 

Anglo-American  differences  over  cruiser  armament 
had  frustrated  the  possibility  of  agreement.  It  became 
apparent,  immediately  after  the  Conference  reconvened, 
that  neitner  the  British  nor  American  governments  would 
sacrifice  their  basic  objectives.  The  last  minute 
Japanese  plan  was  an  attempt  to  salvage  a  compromise  re¬ 
taining  the  essentials  of  each  nation* s  program.  The 
United  States  would  have  been  left  free  to  use  the  8-inch 
gun,  while  Britain  would  have  been  allowed  to  build  the 
number  of  cruisers  she  desired.  When  even  this  pro¬ 
posal  failed  it  was  recognized  that  all  hope  of  any 
agreement  was  futile. 

The  final  remaining  problem  was  to  settle  upon 
the  procedure  for  the  last  plenary  session.  The  British 
continued  to  insist  on  their  right  to  make  a  separate 
address.  It  was  finally  decided  that  each  delegation 
would  make  a  public  declaration  of  its  position,  but 
that  in  the  interest  of  good  will  no  public  debate  would 
take  place. 

The  final  session  of  the  Conference  was  held  on 
the  afternoon  of  August  4,  1927.  All  three  delegations 
expressed  the  pious  hope  that,  despite  their  super¬ 
ficial  disagreement,  the  Conference  had  helped  the  cause 
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of  disarmament.  The  closing  statements  were  relatively 
"brief  and  mild  causing  no  great  cutcry.  Although  it 
was  possible  to  terminate  the  Conference  without  any 
serious  public  displays  of  international  hostility, 
bitter  feelings  had  been  aroused  between  the  American  and 
British  governments  which  continued  to  grow  in  the  after- 
math  of  the  Conference. 
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30 

Ellis,  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  pp.  238-39, 

•  31 

500A15Al/^941OSS  t0  Gibson’  July  9>  192?.  Decimal  File 

pa  /Cooikge  t0  Kell°gg.  July  25,  1927,  Coolidge 

Papers,  Case  File  20,  or  Decimal  File  500A15Al/487a. 

33 

-'-'Ellis,  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  p.  234. 

•  34 

500Al5Al/47411OgS  t0  Gibson’  July  25-  192?-  Decimal  File 
500A15Al/499bS°n  t0  Kell0gS’  July  28,  l927'  Decimal  File 

o  / 

_  „  ^  ,  British  Delegation  to  Cabinet,  July  28,  1927. 

F.  0.  371 »  Vol.  12674,  W8063.  In  his  work  on  Kellogg 
Professor  L.  Ethan  Ellis  states  that  neither  the  American 
nor  British  delegations  considered  compromise  on  the  6- 
lnch  versus  8-inch  gun  question.  This  appears  true  of 
the  Americans  but  the  British  repeatedly  sought  authority 
to  compromise.  See  Ellis,  Frank  B.  Kellogg.  PP.  183-84. 

37 

Joynson-Hicks  to  Austen  Chamberlain,  July  29, 
1927,  Austen  Chamberlain  Papers,  F.  0.  800 ,  Vol.  261. 

op 

23/55  4 6(27Hnet  t0  the  Delegation’  July  29,  1927,  Cab. 


39 

40, 


Schofield  Diary,  July  29,  I927,  pp.  98-99. 


.  Chilton  to  Foreign  Office,  report  of  a  conver¬ 

sation  with  Castle,  July  19,  I927,  F.  0.  371 ,  Vol.  12673, 
w  y  2  2  2>  § 

41 

Kell°gg  t0  Gibson,  July  29,  I927,  Decimal  File 
500A15A1/503.  • 

42 

Kellogg  to  Gibson,  July  30,  1927,  Decimal  File 
500A15A1/510. 

43 

-'Kellogg  to  Gibson,  July  29,  I927,  Decimal  File 
500A15A1/506. 
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File  500Alfll/5°!!.tO  CoolidSe>  A«S™t  3,  1927,  Decimal 

45  \  ' 

,  nBr^PmSn-,t0,  tJie  Foreign  Office,  August  2, 

to  aopp-nt  ^7276-7277.  Gibson  seemed 

to  accep t  the  idea  (of  formal  notice).  See  Gibson  to 

Kellogg,  July  31,  I927,  Decimal  File  500AI5AI/512 . 

46 

Minutes  of  the  twelfth  meeting  of  British 
S7497atl0nS’  August  1»  l927>  F-  °*  371,  Vol .  12674, 

47  . 

Discussions  and  decisions  of  the  Cabinet . 
August  3,  1927,  Cab.  24,  Vol.  188,  C.  P.  219. 

48 

a  n  „  Minutes  of  an  informal  meeting  of  delegates, 
BofU*U  File9ll0  BeC°rds  0f  the  Oonference ,  Entry  139, 
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CHAPTER  VI 


AFTERMATH 

In  the  United  States  the  immediate  reaction  to 
"the  failure  at  u-eneva  was  restrained.  The  press  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Conference  had  at  least  cleared  the  air 
and  perhaps  made  eventual  agreement  possible.1  Not  un¬ 
naturally  Britain  was  blamed  for  her  insistence  on  a  high 
total  tonnage,  but  some  of  the  responsibility  for  the  col¬ 
lapse  was  assigned  to  the  United  States.2  Even  the 

Foreign  Office  felt  the  American  press  was  being  tem- 

3 

perate . J 

The  failure  seemed  to  cause  little  political 
embarrassment  for  the  Republican  party.  While  some 
European  papers  attributed  Coolidge's  refusal  to  run  for 
re-election,  announced  on  August  2,  1927,  to  the  fiasco 
at  Geneva,  it  was  generally  well  known  that  such  foreign 

difficulties  had  little  effect  on  domestic  political  pro- 

4 

spects.  Democrats,  as  well  as  Republicans,  promised  to 
support  the  position  of  the  Administration . 

This  tranquil  state  of  affairs  did  not  last  long. 
The  first  trouble  came  from  within  the  Administration  it¬ 
self.  In  a  speech  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  before  both 
Kellogg  and  Prime  Minister  Baldwin,  Vice-President  Dawes 
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accused  the  State  Department  of  insufficient  preparation 
for  the  Conference. ^  The  press  picked  up  this  idea  and 
began  to  attack  Republican  handling  of  foreign  affairs.^ 
Gradually,  as  the  economic  implications  of  the  disarma- 

o 

ment  breakdown  became  more  apparent,  the  reaction  of  the 
press  grew  more  critical.  Nevertheless,  the  censure  was 
usually  meted  out  equally  to  Britain  and  America  since  it 
was  believed  that  "...the  errors  as  between  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  were  ap¬ 
proximately  even. 

Secretary  of  State  Kellogg  had  not  given  up  his 
hopes  for  disarmament.  He  still  believed  something  could 
be  arranged  through  normal  diplomatic  channels.  This  op¬ 
timism  was  completely  dispelled  by  his  meeting  with 
Baldwin  on  August  7  at  Buffalo,  New  York.  Kellogg  claimed 

to  have  been  eager  to  discuss  the  cruiser  question,  but 

1  o 

Baldwin  "...would  not  say  a  word  about  it."  Kellogg 
was  left  with  the  impression  that  the  British  government 
had  never  wanted  a  disarmament  agreement  and  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  unfriendly  toward  the  United  States. 

The  tense  state  of  Anglo-American  relations  was 
further  revealed  at  a  meeting  between  Kellogg  and  Sir 
Esme  Howard  on  October  25.  Howard  asked  that  American 
officials  refrain  from  making  inflammatory  speeches  about 
British  actions.  Kellogg  considered  Howard* s  attitude 
impudent  replying  that  he  would  reserve  the  right  to  say 
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1 1 

what  he  pleased."  He  pointed  out  that  British  states¬ 
men  were  publicly  discussing  the  cruiser  issue.  Kellogg 
was  particularily  upset  that  Baldwin  had  said  that 
Britain  would  do  no  more  than  complete  those  vessels  for 

which  funds  had  been  appropriated,  reaching  a  cruiser 

1 2 

tonnage  of  378,000  tons.  Why,  Kellogg  asked,  could 
Baldwin  not  have  said  this  earlier  when  ix  would  have 
meant  agreement.  Howard  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Foreign  Office  and  was  told  that  Kellogg  had  raised  a 
"...hideous  conundrum  which  it  would  be  best  to  avoid. 
While  the  American  public  had  not  been  greatly  upset  at 
the  Geneva  failure,  official  Washington  was  growing  in¬ 
creasingly  hostile  to  Great  Britain. 

The  collapse  of  the  disarmament  conference  and 
the  succeeding  atmosphere  of  recrimination  appeared  to 
doom  the  President's  plan  for  economy.  It  was  generally 
recognized  in  both  official'*'  ^  and  public  circles'*-^  that 
some  steps  must  be  taken  to  enlarge  the  American  fleet. 
This  need  was  accepted  only  with  reluctance  by  the 
majority  of  Americans  who  hoped  to  keep  expenditures  to 

4  Z 

a  minimum.  The  United  States  should  build  up  to  its 

1  n 

needs,  no  further,  '  and  Coolidge  cautioned  the  Navy 

1 8 

to  remain  moderate ' in  its  demands.  In  a  message  to 
Congress  President  Coolidge  sounded  a  note  of  annoyance 
with  Great  Britain  and  called  for  an  increase  in  the 
American  Navy.  For  the  first  time  Coolidge,  the  high 
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priest  of  economy,  had  sanctioned  expansion  of  the 
fleet.19 

The  first  attempt  by  the  big  navy  forces  to  take 

advantage  of  favorable  conditions  was  too  ambitious  and 

resulted  in  a  public  reaction.  On  December  14,  I927, 

Chairman  Butler  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee 

submitted  the  Navy's  plan  which  became  known  as  the  "71 

Ship  Bill".  This  measure  called  for  the  construction  of 

twenty-five  large  cruisers,  five  aircraft  carriers, 

thirty-two  submarines  and  nine  destroyer  leaders, at 

an  estimated  cost  of  $740 , 000 , 000 . 

Even  the  failure  at  Geneva  had  not  prepared  the 

American  people  or  Congress  for  so  great  an  expendi- 
22 

ture.  The  plan  was  criticized  as  "...calculated  to 

persuade  the  world  that  the  United  States  is  headed  for 
21 

a  rampage."  ^  Press  hostility  was  echoed  in  Congress 

24 

and  in  lack  of  support  from  the  Executive.  The  London 
Times  Washington  correspondent  doubted  the  bill  would 
pass,  but  he  reminded  his  readers  that  America  had  every 
intention  of  building  up  to  parity  with  the  British 
fleet . 

In  response  to  the  barrage  of  criticism  the  "71 

Ship  Bill"  was  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  a  less  expen- 

2  6 

sive  program.  This  much  reduced  plan  called  for  the 
construction  of  only  one  aircraft  carrier  and  fifteen 
cruisers.  '  This  reduction  was  not  as  drastic  as  it 
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first  appeared.  The  original  bill  had  called  for  five 
cruisers  to  be  built  every  year  for  five  years.  This 
modified  plan  asked  for  five  cruisers  a  year  for  three 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  the  situation  war¬ 
ranted  it,  ten  more  cruisers  could  be  built.  The  House 
passed  the  bill  on  March  1?,  1928;  however,  the  Senate 
still  balked  and  the  matter  did  not  come  to  a  vote.  Not 
until  the  spring  of  1929,  in  changed  international  cir¬ 
cumstances,  was  it  found  possible  to  secure  final  ap¬ 
proval  for  this  expansion  of  America's  cruiser  force. 

British  response  to  the  failure  of  the  Conference 
was  not  unlike  the  reaction  in  the  United  States.  There 
was  a  general  acceptance  of  Britain's  need  for  a  suf¬ 
ficient  cruiser  force  to  guard  her  lines  of  communication 
and  trade  routes  coupled  with  a  desire  to  avoid  bad  re¬ 
lations  with  the  United  States.  The  position  taken  by 
the  government  was  approved,  but  it  was  hoped  that  at¬ 
tempts  at  disarmament  would  not  be  abandoned. 

The  Times  maintained  that  the  Conference  had 
broken  up  over  the  different  strategic  needs  of  Great 
Britain  and  America,  not  over  parity,  which  the  Times 
insisted  was  ’’...contested  in  principle  by  nobody. 

That  some  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  contested  this  issue 
was  made  plain  by  Winston  Churchill  a  few  days  later  when 
he  stated  that : 

...we  are  not  able  now  and  I  hope  at  no  future 

time--to  embody  in  a  solemn  international  agreement 
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any  words  which  would  bind  us  to  the  principle 
mathemaxical  parity  in  naval  strength, ^9 


of 


At  the  same  time  Lord  Balfour  presented  a  defence  of 
British  tonnage  demands.  The  section  of  the  Cabinet 
which  had  opposed  compromise  at  Geneva  was  attempting  to 
explain  its  actions  to  the  nation,  but  a  defeated  Cabinet 
member  was  about  to  steal  its  publicity. 

Robert  Cecil  informed  Chamberlain  immediately 
after  the  Conference  that  he  intended  to  carry  out  his 
threat  to  resign. ^  Chamberlain  replied  apprehensively 
that  his  resignation  would  harm  the  Empire  and  remove 
disarmament's  major  spokesman  from  the  Cabinet. 31  Dis¬ 
regarding  Chamberlain's  caution,  Cecil  submitted  his 
resignation  to  Baldwin.  He  complained  that  some  members 
of  the  Cabinet  had  so  opposed  parity  that  they  wished  to 
destroy  the  Conference  rather  than  accept  it.  The 
majority  had  not  supported  this  view,  but  had  so  severely 
limited  the  ability  of  the  delegation  to  compromise  that 


agreement  became  impossible.  Such  lack  of  faith  in  dis¬ 
armament,  said  Cecil  prevented  him  from  remaining  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet.-^2 

The  government  attempted  to  belittle  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  Cecil's  resignation,  but  it  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  public  attention.  The  publicity  became  more  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  government  when  Cecil  presented  his 
case  to  the  House  of  Lords.  His  charge  that  the  Cabinet 
had  no  real  concern  with  disarmament  and  that  Churchill 
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and  his  followers  had  opposed  parity  made  the  position 
of  the  conservative  leadership  very  difficult. These 
accusations  seemed  to  justify  the  American  position  at 
the  Conference  and  lost  the  government  support  of  Cecil’s 
followers,  the  League  of  Nations  Union.  In  later  years 
this  loss  was  to  cost  the  Conservative  party  dearly. ^ 

One  method  for  Britain  to  improve  relations  with 
the  United  States  while  avoiding  naval  parity  was  sug¬ 
gested  hy  the  press  and  several  public  figures,  who  ex¬ 
pressed.  the  view  that  the  real  reason  for  American 
insistence  on  parity  was  concern  over  enforcing  neutral 
rights  during  v/ar  time.  This  argument  held  that  the 
United  States  would  forego  the  concern  for  parity  if 

Britain  were  to  relent  in  her  interpretation  of  maritime 
law. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Ambassador  Howard,  Chamber- 
lain  presented  a  memorandum  to  the  Cabinet  entitled 
"Belligerent  Rights  at  Sea  and  the  Relations  Between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain".  He  wished  to  know  if 
the  Cabinet  considered  it  advisable  to  modify  Britain's 
broad  interpretation  of  blockade  rights  in  order  to 
secure  American  friendship  in  any  future  war.^ 

With  the  divisions  reforming  over  naval  policy, 
the  Cabinet  decioed  to  establish  a  committee  to  examine 
the  possibility  of  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
on  neutral  rights.  After  months  of  discussion >  committee 
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members  generally  agreed  that  any  conference  on  this 
issue  would  either  lead  to  further  difficulties  with 
the  United  States  or  to  the  loss  of  vital  interests  by 
Britain.  Nevertheless  the  possibility  of  some  conces¬ 
sion  was  not  ruled  out  and  consideration  of  maritime  law 

\ 

continued  until  the  Conservatives  left  office  in  j.929.-^ 
A  second  approach  to  placating  those  upset  by 
the  failure  at  Geneva  and  by  Cecil's  resignation  would  be 
3.  unilateral  reduction  in  the  British  cruiser  program, 
Churchill  recommended  such  a  move  on  the  basis  of  Japan's 
unwillingness  to  expand  her  present  fleet  and  America’s 
naval  weakness.  He  pointed  out  that  even  a  massive 
American  building  program  would  not  soon  result  in 
equality.  If  Britain  reduced  ship  construction,  the 
United  States  would  probably  lose  her  interest  in 
cruisers.  Reduction  should  start,  he  suggested,  by 
eliminating  the  six  cruisers  authorized  in  1927  and  1928. 
In  the  face  of  Cabinet  resistance^  the  Chancellor  was 
able  to  secure  agreement  on  eliminating  four  of  the 
vessels,  and  the  Conservative  government  left  office  be¬ 
fore  the  remaining  two  ships  were  begun;  the  Labour 
government  cancelled  work  on  them.-^ 

Churchill's  basic  strategy,  therefore,  won  out. 

He  aimed  at  keeping  a  free  hand  for  Britain  while  at  the 
same  time  refraining  from  naval  competition  with  the 
United  States.  Churchill  was  unconcerned  by  the 
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possibility  of  some  slight  American  advantage  in 
cruisers  as  long  as  Britain  retained  her  freedom  of 
action.  Parity,  he  believed,  would  bind  Britain  to  a 
dangerous  principle,  while  an  arms  race  with  America 
was  financial  suicide.  Therefore,  Churchill  sided  with 
the  Admiralty  in  undermining  the  Geneva  Conference ,  but 
in  its  wake  he  was  the  most  determined  of  the  opponents 
of  naval  expansion. 

The  Royal  Navy  was  pleased  with  the  results  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  but  not  with  its  aftermath. 

British  cruiser  construction  was  reduced  at  the  time  the 
United  States  was  authorizing  construction  of  an  ad¬ 
ditional  fifteen  heavy  cruisers.  These  ships,  if  added 
to  the  eight  already  under  construction,  would  give  the 
United  States  a  fleet  of  twenty— three  8-inch  gun  ves¬ 
sels;  as  a  result  America  could  have  a  cruiser  fleet 
superior  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  Admiralty's 
victory  at  Geneva  turned  sour  as  they  found  it  difficult 
to  match  American  naval  construction. 

Failure  of  the  three-power  naval  talks  resulted 
in  a  tentative  re-orientation  of  British  policy  toward 
France  bringing  further  contention  with  the  United 
States.  During  the  1928  meetings  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  Britain  and  France  had  discovered  two  major 
areas  of  disagreement  over  disarmament.  In  naval  limita¬ 
tion  France  preferred  an  overall  tonnage  allotment 
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within  which  any  type  of  ship  could  be  built,  while 
Britain  demanded  separate  limitation  for  each  class  of 
vessel.  On  land  armament  France  maintained  that  only 
the  number  of  men  actually  serving  in  the  armed  forces 
should  be  limited,  and  resisted  British  attempts  to 
place  a  ceiling  on  the  number  of  trained  reserves. 
Chamberlain,  who  had  always  sympathized  with  the  French 
desire  for  security,  hoped  that  a  compromise  could  be 
worked  out  which  would  end  criticism  of  Britain's  role 
at  the  three-power  conference  and  improve  relations  with 
France . 

An  accomodation  was  arrived  at  which  placed 
limits  on  certain  categories  of  naval  vessels  and  did  not 
restrict  trained  reserves.  This  plan  elicited  a  sharp 
reaction  from  the  United  States^0  since  it  limited  only 
8-inch  gun  ships.  The  6-inch  gun  cruisers  were  to  con¬ 
stitute  an  unlimited  class  leaving  Britain  free  to  build 

ill 

as  many  as  she  desired.  Americans  felt  that  Britain 
was  trying  both  to  renew  the  Anglo-French  entente  and 
dupe  the  United  States  into  accepting  a  plan  rejected 
just  the  year  before  by  obscuring  Britain's  freedom  to 
build  6-inch  gun  cruisers.  In  comparison  with  the  con¬ 
temporaneous  negotiations  surrounding  the  Kellogg-Briand 

[tp 

Pact,  the  compromise  appeared  especially  devious. 

The  hostile  reaction  to  the  Anglo-French  plan 
led  those  two  governments  to  abandon  the  project  in  late 
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September  of  1928.  Nevertheless,  President  Coolidge 
attacked  the  proposals  in  his  Armistice  day  speech  and 
Kellogg  pointedly  avoided  Britain  during  his  trip  to 
Europe  for  the  signing  of  the  Pact  of  Paris.  The  deter¬ 
ioration  of  Anglo-American  relations  was  partially  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Senate's  acceptance  of  the  Ml5  Cruiser 
Bill"  on  February  1 3 ,  1929.^ 

By  the  close  of  I928  many  on  both  sides  of  the 

Atlantic  were  anxious  about  the  state  of  Anglo-American 

relations.  Speculation  on  the  possibility  of  war  had 

been  current  since  the  collapse  of  the  Geneva  Conference; 

it  had  become  more  common  following  the  Anglo-French  com- 

_  44 

promise  proposal.  Chamberlain  might  feel  that  despite 
poor  relations  the  • . .thought  of  war  did  not  enter  into 
anyone's  calculations",^  but  not  everyone  agreed  with 
him.  William  Tyrell  considered  hostilities  between 
America  and  .Britain  definitely  possible  and  he  warned  that 
it  was  "...childish  to  stake  one's  whole  existence  on  the 
gamble  that  two  nations  must  be  forever  friends. 

Following  Coolidge 's  Armistice  day  speech  the 
Foreign  Office  grew  more  concerned.  R.  R.  Craigie,  an 
American  expert  with  the  Foreign  Office,  expressed  the 
belief. that  relations  had  reached  their  lowest  point 
since  1920.  If  this  situation  were  allowed  to  go  on  he 
felt  conditions  might  parallel  those  existing  between 
England  and  Germany  in  1914.  R.  C.  Campbell  agreed, 
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stating  that  it  was  now  necessary  to  "...make  our  utmost 
limit  of  concession . 

Eventually,  the  government  began  to  consider  some 

new  approach  to  the  United  States,  Baldwin  even  offering 

to  visit  the  United  States  to  discuss  the  cruiser  pro- 

48 

blem,  but  the  Conservative  ministry  shortly  fell  to 
MacDonald's  Labour  party. 

With  new  governments  in  power,  unencumbered  by 
the  need  to  defend  the  positions  taken  at  Geneva,  anta¬ 
gonism  dissipated.  In  his  inaugural  address  President 
Hoover  promised  a  fresh  approach  to  disarmament.^  The 
form  of  this  new  approach  was  made  public  by  Hugh  Gibson 
in  a  speech  to  the  Preparatory  Commission  in  April  of 
1929.  The  United  States  would  no  longer  insist  on  ton- 
for-ton  equality  with  Britain  but  would  accept  parity  of 
fighting  strength. -5°  The  concept  was  based  on  the  belief 
that  a  system  could  be  worked  out  which  would  balance  a 
small  number  of  8-inch  gun  cruisers  with  a  somewhat 
larger  number  of  6- inch  gun  ships.  The  United  States  was 
suggesting  that  Britain  accept  greater  total  cruiser 
tonnage  in  return  for  permitting  the  United  States  a 
superior  heavy  cruiser  fleet. 

Discussions  were  begun  between  American  and 
British  officials  to  find  a  "yardstick"  to  measure  the 
fighting  capacity  of  a  ship.  Though  it  was  found  impos¬ 
sible  to  agree  on  any  system  of  measurement,  re-opening 
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of  discussions  at  the  ambassadorial  level  helped  to 
dispel  the  hostility  generated  at  Geneva. ^ 

A  further  reason  for  improved  Anglo-American 
feelings  was  an  increased  concern  about  Japan.  In  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  both  the 
United  States  and  British  governments  had  expressed 
satisfaction  at  the  attitude  of  Japan.^2  That  nation 
seemed  to  be  a  source  of  stability  in  an  area  threatened 
by  unrest  ana  civil  war.  While  this  view  was  shared  by 
neither  British  nor  American  naval  officers,  civilian 
leaders  in  each  country  either  seriously  considered  the 
idea  of  co-operation  with  Japan  or  were  not  overly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  need  to  restrain  her. 

By  1928,  however,  America  and  Britain  had  become 
anxious  about  Japanese  intentions  in  China.  The  'posi¬ 
tive*  policy  of  Baron  Tanaka  was  leading  to  clashes  with 
Nationalist  forces  threatening  the  Open  Door,  ostensibly 
guaranteed  at  the  Washington  Conference.  The  economic 
crisis  starting  in  I929  deepened  Western  fears  of  Japan 
and  increased  the  Japanese  desire  to  secure  markets  and 
materials  in  China.  Moreover,  the  consolidation  of  the 
Nationalist  regime  and  its  new  anti-communist  basis  made 
it  more  acceptable  to  the  West. 

As  a  result  from  1929  onward  Anglo-American 
diplomatic  co-operation  increased.  This  collaboration 
aimed  at  restraining  Japan  resulted  in  the  London 
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Conference  decisions  of  1930.  There,  the  United  States 
and  Britain,  with  their  own  differences  largely  settled, 
and  the  principle  of  parity  firmly  established,  were 
able  to  prevent  Japan  from  obtaining  the  1 0  : 1 0  : 7  ratio 
she  sought  in  heavy  cruisers. ^3  The  Anglo-Saxon  powers 
continued  to  seek  security  through  disarmament  agree¬ 
ments,  but  as  the  international  climate  became  increa¬ 
singly  hostile  to  their  common  interests  they  found  it 
necessary  to  co-operate  in  pursuit  of  this  goal.  In  a 
rearming  world  each  found  it  dangerous  and  unreasonable 
to  carry  on  the  bitter  rivalry  of  the  Geneva  Conference. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


CONCLUSIONS 

Understandably,  studies  of  American  foreign  policy 
rarely  give  much  attention  to  the  Geneva  Naval  Disarma¬ 
ment  Conference.  The  Conference  failed  in  both  of  its 
avowed  objectives.  It  did  not  succeed  in  limiting  com- 
petioion  in  naval  armaments  and  it  failed  to  reduce  world 
tensions.  Instead  the  Conference  led  to  an  increase  of 
friction  between  Britain  and  America,  two  powers  whose 
interests  were  remarkably  close.  These  shortcomings  make 
the  negotiations  at  Geneva  worthy  of  closer  scrutiny  in 
order  to  fully  understand  the  collapse  of  the  Conference. 

Numerous  reasons  have  been  put  forward  for  the 
failure  of  this  Conference.  Most  have  an  element  of 
truth,  but  do  not  go  far  enough  in  explaining  why  a 
Conference  begun  with  so  much  optimism  should  fail  so 
completely. 

One  of  the  first  criticisms  made  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  that  too  little  groundwork  for  discussion 
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had  been  laid  before  the  formal  talks  began.  This  lack 
of  preparation,  it  was  charged,  placed  too  great  a  burden 
on  the  Geneva  talks.  It  was  alleged  that  more  behind 
the  scenes  discussions  would  have  given  the  governments 
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a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  facing  a  con¬ 
ference.  There  is  some  justice  in  this  accusation. 
Certainly  there  was  little  contact  between  the  British 
and  American  governments  in  the  months  following  the 
American  summoning  of  the  Conference  and  even  less  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Japanese. 

The  reasons  for  this  failure  to  communicate,  for 
example  the  British  desire  for  secrecy  and  the  American 
vagueness  about  the  form  of  the  talks,  are  discussed  in 
Chapter  III.  Perhaps  the  most  important  reason  was  the 
belief  that  sufficient  preparation  had  already  been  made 
during  the  Preparatory  Conference.  For  example,  the 
General  Board  of  the  Navy  had  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of 
the  British  position.  The  inadequate  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  prevented  an  appreciation  by  each  nation  of  the 
degree  of  importance  the  other  attached  to  its  program. 
It  was  not  discovered  until  well  into  the  Conference 
that  both  British  and  American  governments  intended  to 
hold  their  respective  positions  with  tenacity.  Pre¬ 
liminary  discussions  would  not  so  much  have  added  infor¬ 
mation  on  other  countries*  demands  as  they  would  have 
shown  how  little  desire  there  was  to  compromise. 

While  behind  the  scenes  talks  might  have  shown 
that  a  Conference  was  not  likely  to  succeed,  and  there¬ 
fore  might  have  precluded  Anglo-American  friction,  the 
lack  of  such  discussions  does  not  in  itself  account  for 
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the  debacle  at  Geneva.  The  main  reasons  for  failure 
must  be  sought  elsewhere.  One  factor  partially  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  poor  results  was  the  personal  animosity 
that  developed  between  the  delegations.  As  described 
earlier  the  British  representatives  were  particularly 
irritated  by  Admiral  Jones's  stubborn  insistence  on  his 
own  point  of  view.  In  some  accounts  of  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference  Admiral  uones  has  received  considerable  criticism 
because  of  his  attitude. 

Not  all  this  abuse  appears  to  be  justified.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Jones  was  committed  to  a  defense  of  the  Navy's 
plans  for  disarmament,  but  his  extremely  rigid  stance 
seems  to  have  been  a  facet  of  the  American  strategy  for 
the  Conference.  Jones  was  to  present  the  hardline 
American  policy  which  Gibson  would  be  prepared  to  modify 
in  return  for  concessions  from  Japan  or  Britain.  On  at 
least  one  occasion,  the  July  5th  meeting  of  the  Technical 
Committee,  Jones  adopted  a  rigid  position  only  at 
Gibson's  insistence.  Later,  when  Gibson  decided  that 
the  moment  had  come  to  seek  out  a  political  compromise 
he  removed  Jones  from  the  negotiations,  replacing  him 
with  Allen  Dulles.  Significantly  Jones  returned  to  the 
discussions  when  the  American  position  hardened  during 
the  British  absence  in  London. 

.  The  use  of  Jones  as  a  symbol  of  the  most  extreme 
American  position  had  tactical  benefits.  Gibson's 
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concession  on  the  number  of  heavy  cruisers  demanded  by 
the  United  States  and  his  suggestion  that  America  might 
not  make  use  of  the  freedom  to  build  all  8-inch  gun  shins 
were  put  in  a  favorable  light.  Nevertheless,  this  ap¬ 
proach  to  negotiation  created  unnecessary  strain  with  the 
British  delegation.  Nor  was  this  method  completely  suc¬ 
cessful.  Any  threat  that  America  might  outbuild  Britain 
was  partially  discredited  by  America 's  lack  of  a  strong 
cruiser  force,  and  the  apparent  unwillingness  of  the 
executive  and  Congress  to  provide  for  one.^  On  the  other 
hand  the  overwhelming  economic  superiority  of  the  United 
States  meant  that  neither  Britain  nor  Japan  could  disre¬ 
gard  America's  potential  for  cruiser  construction. 

The  British  delegation  was  not  without  some  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  growth  of  hostility  at  the  Con¬ 
ference.  Bridgeman's  naturally  gruff  demeanor  and 
Cecil's  temporary  irascibility,  stemming  from  a  period  of 
illness,  grated  on  sensitive  American  feelings. 

The  criticism  which  the  British  delegation  re¬ 
ceived  from  its  own  government  was  a  major  cause  of 
friction.  Accused  of  violating  instructions,  exceeding 
its  authority  and  endangering  Britain's  maritime 
position,  the  British  at  Geneva  felt  angry  and  hostile. 

The  American  delegation  was  aware  of  these  feelings,  but 
probably  felt  they  were  directed  towards  the  United 
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iiven  within  delegations  tension  existed  which 
hampered  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  Conference. 

Most  notable  in  this  regard  was  the  antipathy  felt  by 
the  American  naval  experts  for  Allen  Dulles.  As  Dulles 
guinea  more  authority  the  naval  advisors  feared  he  would 
bargain  away  America's  strategic  interest.  They  were 
therefore  eager  to  see  the  end  of  the  Conference  even  if 
no  agreement  was  reached. 

The  press  contributed  to  the  bitterness  of  the 

6 

Geneva  Conference.  While  most  correspondents  were  sim¬ 
ply  engaged  in  reporting  the  Conference,  some  of  the 
American  newsmen,  in  particular  William  Shearer,  had  a 
strong  anti-British  bias  and  worked  to  discredit  Britain 
in  American  opinion.  Their  criticism  upset  Bridgeman, 
whose  sensitivity  to  public  abuse  contributed  to  his 
hasty  pronouncement  concerning  parity. 

Although  partially  responsible  for  this  action  by 
Bridgeman,  the  main  shortcoming  of  the  press  was  its 
failure  to  arouse  public  concern  about  the  Conference. 
Only  at  moments  of  conflict  did  the  general  populace 
show  an  interest  in  the  discussions  and  then  they  sup¬ 
ported  their  respective  governments.  During  the  Con¬ 
ference  public  attention  was  distracted  by  transoceanic 
flights  and  sensational  domestic  events  such  as  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti.  The  people  of  Britain  and 
America  were  generally  content  to  accept  their 
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governments’  statements  or  to  ignore  the  Conference; 
public  opinion  was  never  mobilized  to  force  compromise 
on  the  various  governments . 

A  further  obstacle  to  success  was  the  relatively 
weak  position  of  the  American  delegation.  While  Bridge- 
man,  Cecil  and  Saito  were  political  figures  of  the  first 
rank  m  their  nations,  Gibson  was  a  newly  appointed  am¬ 
bassador  who  could  suggest  policy  but  could  not  challenge 
the  decisions  of  the  government  as  did  both  Bridgeman  and 
Cecil,  albeit  unsuccessfully.  Cecil  and  Bridgeman  in¬ 
sisted  that  their  government  support  the  delegation's  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  parity  and  fought  for  compromise  on  the  is¬ 
sues  of  total  tonnage  and  cruiser  armament.  In  contrast, 
the  American  delegation  was  unable  to  make  any  decision 
without  first  referring  the  matter  to  Washington  where 
the  influence  of  the  Navy  Department  and  the  President 
restricted  the  possibilities  of  concession.  In  fact  the 
American  delegation  did  not  suggest  any  major  changes  in 
the  original  American  proposal  and  their  freedom  to 
negotiate  on  even  minor  points,  such  as  a  slight  change 
in  the  ratio  with  Japan,  was  severely  limited. 

A  major  stumbling  block  was  the  divergence  in 
military  planning  between  Britain  and  America.  Both  the 
American  Navy  and  the  Royal  Navy  believed  that  their  most 
likely  enemy  was  Japan.  However,  in  preparing  to  meet 
this  enemy  the  American  and  British  Navies  evolved 
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different  strategies. 

The  United  States,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  in¬ 
tended  to  send  her  fleet  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Manila  Bay, 
there  to  relieve  the  Philippine  garrison  and  then  to  go 
on  to  destroy  the  Japanese  fleet  and  blockade  the  home 
islands.  With  this  plan  for  a  trans-Pacific  campaign 
and  with  few  naval  bases  the  United  States  Navy  wanted 
large  cruisers,  with  long  cruising  range  and  mounting 
the  8-inch  gun.  Such  vessels  were  felt  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  lines  of  communication  and  to  offset  Japan* s 
ability  to  arm  her  many  merchant  ships  with  6- inch 
cannon. 

Possessing  many  naval  oases  and  a  major  fleet 
anchorage  at  Singapore,  Britain  did  not  need  long  range, 
heavy  cruisers.  Moreover,  Britain  wished  to  limit  8-inch 
gun  cruisers  rather  than  the  smaller  vessels  since  she 
had  a  large  force  of  6-inch  gun  ships  and  many  more 
merchant  ships  than  Japan  which  could  be  armed  with 
6- inch  weapons.  In  a  war  with  Japan  the  Royal  Navy, 
operating  from  Singapore,  would  have  considerable  margin 
of  superiority  over  the  Japanese  fleet  and  still  have 
enough  cruisers  to  protect  the  trade  lanes  from  surface 
raiders . 

These  differences  in  American  and  British 
strategy  were  complicated  by  parity.  The  United  States, 
by  demanding  tonnage  equality  with  British  and  the  right 
to  build  all  this  tonnage  in  heavy  cruisers  was,  in 
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effect,  asking  for  naval  superiority  since  American 
8-inch  gun  cruisers  would  be  better  fighting  machines 
than  the  small  British  ships.  Moreover,  the  highest 
total  tonnage  America  would  accept  barely  provided 
Britain  enough  ships  to  protect  her  commerce. 

Naval  superiority  was  a  sensitive  issue  because 
neither  the  United  States  Navy  nor  the  Royal  Navy  had 
eliminated  the  other  as  a  potential  enemy;  the  clash  be¬ 
tween  British  blockade  practice  and  American  inter¬ 
pretation  of  neutral  rights  contained  seeds  for  future 
dispute.  While  the  possibility  of  war  was  fairly  remote 
neither  the  American  nor  British  Navy  could  completely 
ignore  it . 

The  most  important  implication  of  Anglo-American 
naval  parity  was  the  effect  it  might  have  upon  Japan. 

If  the  United  States  built  up  to  British  levels  in 
cruiser  tonnage  then  Japan  would  likely  insist  upon  ex¬ 
panding  her  cruiser  fleet.  The  Admiralty  would  then 
demand  an  increase  in  British  strength  to  maintain  a  2:1 
ratio  in  cruisers  over  Japan.  The  Americans  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  require  a  corresponding  increase  and  an  upward 
spiral  of  cruiser  construction  would  be  underway  totally 
defeating  the  purpose  of  the  Geneva  Conference.  More¬ 
over,  if  Britain  gave  in  to  the  American  demand  for  an 
8-inch  gun  cruiser  force  then  Japan  too  would  have  the 
right  to  use  this  weapon,  and  Britain's  existing  6-inch 
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gun  ships  and  her  armed  merchant  vessels  would  be  out¬ 
classed.  While  a  compromise  was  arranged  on  the  tonnage 
problem  the  Admiralty  refused  to  relent  on  its  op¬ 
position  to  the  8-inch  gun. 

This  decision  was,  probably,  shortsighted.  As 
Dominion  representatives  had  been  quick  to  point  out,  if 
the  Conference  failed  the  United  States  might  begin  con¬ 
struction  of  8-inch  gun  cruisers.  Britain  would  then 
have  to  follow  suit  and  without  a  treaty  there  would  be 
no  limit  on  the  number  of  such  large  vessels. 

Indeed  a  powerful  American  cruiser  force  might 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  Japanese  ambitions.  The  Japanese 
military  would  be  loath  to  take  any  aggressive  action 

against  Britain  if  such  a  step  would  leave  them  vul¬ 
nerable  to  American  intervention.  Even  though  no  al¬ 
liance  bound  America  to  assist  Britain,  Japanese  leaders 
would  be  forced  to  consider  the  possibility  of  joint 
opposition  and  would  be  less  likely  to  endanger  British 
interests . 

The  charge  that  the  Conference  failure  can  be 
traced  to  the  undue  influence  of  the  naval  delegates  ap¬ 
pears  inaccurate.  Even  Admiral  Jones  who,  as  a  co¬ 
delegate,  was  in  the  strongest  position  of  all  the  pro¬ 
fessional  naval  people,  remained  under  the  control  of  the 
civilian  leader  Hugh  Gibson.  The  most  effective  naval 
influence  was  felt,  not  in  Geneva,  but  in  Washington  and 
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London.  The  Navy  Department , and  Admiralty  provided 
their  respective  governments  with  programs  for  the  Con¬ 
ference  a.nd  managed  to  have  these  programs  adhered  to 
without  any  major  changes.  The  naval  leaders  were  doing 
no  more  than  their  duty  in  pointing  out  the  type  of  ship 
and  degree  of  disarmament  considered  best  suited  to 
their  countries'  needs.  It  was  the  decision  of  the 
civilian  leaders  to  insist  upon  their  navies*  blueprint 
for  the  Conference  that  led  to  the  collapse  of  nego¬ 
tiations  . 

■  The  fundamental  cause  of  the  failure  at  Geneva 
was  the  decision,  made  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  to  require  their  delegations  to  follow,  without 
significant  compromise,  the  plans  set  forward  by  their 
own  navies.  Paradoxically,  while  the  civilian  govern¬ 
ments  accepted  these  plans  they  did  not  completely  ad¬ 
here  to  the  underlying  assumption:  the  probability  of  war 
with  Japan. 

The  State  Department  suspected  that  its  own  and 
Japanese  interests  were,  at  least  possibly,  reconcilable. 
It  was  satisfied  that  Japan  had  abandoned  its  exag¬ 
gerated  imperialism  expressed  in  the  twenty-one  demands 
of  1915.  Moreover,  Secretary  Kellogg  was  disappointed 
with  the  progress  of  China  toward  stability.  In  I927 
it  seemed  doubtful  that  China  would  ever  achieve  internal 
peace  and  unity.  The  desire  to  protect  China  from  the 
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Japanese  menace  had  waned  since  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference.  Finally,  economic  ties  between  Japan  and 
America  had  become  very  close  in  the  l920's.  Some  Amer¬ 
icans  felt  that  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Japan  in  exploiting  China  than  to  compete 
with  her.  All  these  factors  combined  to  relax  Japanese- 
American  relations. 

The  Geneva  Conference  suffered  from  the  lack  of  a 
well  defined  American  policy  toward  Asia.  Much  of  the 
confusion  centered  around  the  issue  of  the  ’’Open  Door” 
policy  and  the  protection  of  Chinese  territorial  inte¬ 
grity.  The  Navy  still  thought  in  terms  of  defending  both 
these  aims  but  the  State  Department  was  divided  on  these 
points.  The  United  States  did  not  possess  the  physical 
means  to  enforce  the  "Open  Door"  and  this  weakness  im¬ 
plied  that  the  American  government  should  accept  Japan's 
special  position  in  China.  Nevertheless,  the  Nine  Power 
Agreement  still  paid  lip  service  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
"Open  Door".  The  United  States  had  not  decided  whether 
to  support  Chinese  nationalism,  co-operate  with  Japan 
and  Britain  in  restoring  order  in  China,  or  to  act  with 
Britain  to  restrain  Japan. ® 

The  confusion  in  American  Asiatic  policy  reduced 
the  possibilities  for  success  at  the  Geneva  Conference. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  American  fleet  was  to  carry  out 
the  aims  of  the  American  government  in  Asia  and  until 
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these  aims  were  clarified  it  would  he  difficult  for 
civilian  leaders  to  decide  upon  the  degree  of  naval  dis¬ 
armament  best  suited  to  the  United  States.  In  the  face 
of  this  uncertainty  the  Navy  reasoned  that  it  must  he 
prepared  to  defend  the  "Open  Door"  policy  singlehandedly . 
The  civilian  leaders,  without  a  coherent  policy  of  their 
own  and  led  hy  the  domestically  oriented  Coolidge,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Navy's  program. 

At  the  same  time,  the  lack  of  any  immediate 
source  of  friction  between  America  and  Japan  made  co¬ 
operation  between  the  Anglo-Saxons  appear  less  important 
and  allowed  the  United  States  government  to  indulge 
in  a  spirit  of  complete  independence.  Instead  of  causing 
the  United  States  to  moderate  the  demands  of  its  Navy, 
this  feeling  of  security  in  regard  to  Japan  meant  that 
American  leaders  had  little  reason  to  seek  co-operation 
with  Britain. 

There  were  other  factors  inducing  the  American 
government  to  accept  the  advice  of  its  professional  naval 
men.  Kellogg,  who  was  eager  for  a  disarmament  agreement, 
did  not  feel  competent  to  challenge  the  Navy's  plans. 

The  President  took  little  interest  in  the  discussions, 
but  directed  what  influence  he  exerted  toward  preventing 
Kellogg  from  changing  the  American  program.  Both  Kellogg 
and  Coolidge  basically  felt  that  America  was  militarily 
secure.  A  disarmament  treaty  might  be  beneficial  for  its 
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economic  advantages  or  domestic  political  gain  but 
America's  vital  interests  were  not  felt  to  be  involved, 
the  civilian  leaders  were,  therefore,  complacent  about 
the  Conference  and  allowed  the  concepts  formulated  by 
naval  men,  who  were  more  certain  of  their  aims,  to 
heavily  influence  the  Conference. 

The  British  government,  too,  decided  to  follow 
its  Navy's  plan  for  the  Conference,  although,  because  of 
the  importance  of  cruisers  to  Britain,  the  entire 
question  of  naval  disarmament  was  closely  examined  in  the 
Cabinet.  As  in  the  United  States  British  civilian 
leadership  did  not  totally  share  the  Navy's  fear  of 
Japan.  While  the  Admiralty's  intention  to  safeguard 
British  interests  in  Asia  was  recognised  as  valid,  there 
was  a  desire  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  Cabinet  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Japan  in  putting  an  end  to  the  unrest  in 
China . 

This  lack  of  concern  about  Japan  allowed  the  Con¬ 
servative  Cabinet  to  express  some  pent  up  resentment 
against  the  United  States.  Many  Conservatives  were  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  oppose  American  wishes  on  cruiser 

disarmament  and  this  sentiment  prejudiced  the  Cabinet 

•  .u  •  9 

against  compromise. 

Britain's  policy  towards  Asia  was  uncertain. 

While  less  inclined  than  the  Americans  to  defend  China, 
Britain  had  no  desire  to  see  Japan  dominate  Asia.  The 
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Royal  Navy  looked  upon  Japan  as  a  possible  enemy,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Foreign  Office  toyed  with  the  idea  of  a 
joint  Anglo- Japanese  intervention  in  Chinese  af fairs .  As 
in  the  United  States  no  settled  decision  was  made  on 
what  attitude  to  take  toward  Japanese  ambitions  and  the 
situation  was  allowed  to  drift. 

The  decision  to  follow  the  Admiralty's  advice 
had  validity.  Building  6- inch  gun  cruisers  was  cheaper 
from  the  British  point  of  view  and  would  enhance  the  value 
of  British  armed  merchantmen.  It  also  meant  that  Britain's 
large  fleet  of  existing  6- inch  gun  ships  would  not  be 
outclassed.  Moreover,  the  Cabinet  recognized  that 
Britain's  blockade  practices  might  lead  in  time  of  war  to 
difficulty  with  the  United  States.  The  8-inch  gun  would 
give  American  cruisers  the  ability  to  break  the  British 
blockade.  Also,  parity  in  cruisers  would  limit  the 
British  lleet  to  the  same  level  as  a  nation  whose  navy 
existed  primarily  for  prestige.  Therefore,  although  many 
Cabinet  members  did  not  accept  the  reasoning  behind  the 
Admiralty's  plans  for  the  Geneva  Conference,  they  refused 
to  alter  those  plans  because  of  concern  about  America  or 
the  desire  to  retain  Britain's  freedom  of  action. 

The  collapse  of  the  Geneva  Conference  publicly 
showed  that  the  friendly  relations  between  America  and 
Britain  developed  before  the  First  World  War  had  not 
become  an  immutable  condition.  When  not  threatened  by  a 
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major  enemy  "the  United  States  and  Britain  had  no  need  "to 
avoid  mutual  recrimination  and  hostility. 

Official  feeling  in  the  United  States  did  not 
become  seriously  anti-British  during  the  Conference  but 
there  was  a  sense  of  hurt  surprise  at  Baldwin's  stubborn¬ 
ness  in  refusing  to  accept  the  American  position.  For  a 
generation  Great  Britain  had  usually  given  way  before 
American  demands  and  British  opposition  at  Geneva  was 
unsettling.  Both  the  President  and  Kellogg  were  gen¬ 
uinely  surprised  at  the  size  of  the  British  cruiser  pro¬ 
posals.  Coolidge  concluded  that  Britain  had  decided  to 
regain  naval  supremacy  and  that  this  attempt  stemmed  at 
least  partially  from  concern  about  the  potential 
strength  of  the  American  fleet. 

Neither  Coolidge  nor  Kellogg  was  deeply  upset  at 
this  British  attitude.  At  worst  their  feelings  amounted 
only  to  annoyance  with  what  they  considered  a  short¬ 
sighted  policy  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  Cruisers 
were  simply  not  as  important  to  the  United  States  as  to 
Britain.  America  could  unilaterally  maintain  parity  or 
achieve  naval  supremacy  if  she  considered  it  necessary. 

It  was  in  the  wake  of  the  Conference  that  Anglo- 
American  relations  suffered  a  severe  deterioration.  How¬ 
ever  this  friction  was  primarily  on  the  official  level 
and  consisted  more  of  general  resentment  than  any  major 
conflict  of  interest.  While  the  governments  on  both 
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sides  of  the  Atlantic  continued  to  exhibit  some  bitter¬ 
ness  throughout  1928,  there  was  no  great  public  anger  in 
either  Britain  or  America,  Even  the  outburst  of  hos¬ 
tility  following  the  Anglo-French  compromise  was  super¬ 
ficial  and  quickly  died  away.  No  deep  public  animosity 
had  been  aroused  which  might  have  seriously  delayed  an 
Anglo-American  reconciliation  once  such  a  step  was  de¬ 
cided  upon  by  new  governments, 

A  broader  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  the  overall 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  Britain  is  possible.  In 
general,  Britain  and  the  United  States  wished  to  see  a 
continuation  of  the  international  status  quo.  Both  were 
satisfied  powers  with  no  desire  to  increase  their  ter¬ 
ritorial  possessions  and  both  favored  a  stable  inter¬ 
national  order  which  would  allow  an  increase  of  trade  and 
a  further  development  of  prosperity.  It  was  in  the 
interest  of  both  nations  to  restrain  any  power  that  at¬ 
tempted  to  upset  world  order. 

Arms  limitation  was  a  policy  intended  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  world  stability  by  decreasing  tension  and 
reducing  the  ability  of  states  to  resort  to  war.  The 
effectiveness  of  disarmament  agreements  to  fulfill  such 
aims  was  probably  exaggerated  in  the  public  mind  of  the 
1920's.  Armaments  were  more  a  reflection  of  existing 
international  animosity  than  the  cause  of  such  feelings. 
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Moreover,  any  industrial  state  could  quickly  supply 
itself  with  the  sinews  of  war  once  a  decision  to  fight 
had  been  made.  This  is  not  to  say  that  disarmament  was 
without  value  as  a  concrete  sign  of  the  intention  of 
states  to  live  together  amicably  and  as  a  check  to  sudden 
outbursts  of  hostility  but  the  importance  of  this  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  peaceful  world  was  over  emphasized  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  World  War. 

In  the  light  of  the  basic  British  and  American 
aims,  and  the  real  though  limited  efficacy  of  disarma¬ 
ment,  the  Geneva  Conference  was  an  attainable  and  worth¬ 
while  effort.  Success  at  Geneva  would  have  quieted  fears 
that  competition  in  cruiser  armaments  was  imminent  and 
added  a  further  buttress  to  the  military  balance  in  the 
Pacific.  However,  at  Geneva  neither  the  British  nor  the 
Americans  were  sufficiently  determined  to  achieve 
success.  Neither  nation  was  flexible  enough  in  its 
demands  to  bring  about  a  compromise  agreement. 

The  timing  of  the  Conference  was  appropriate  in 
many  regards.  No  great  outburst  of  cruiser  competition 
had  yet  taken  place  and  the  Conference  might  forestall 
any  such  competition.  In  addition,  the  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  appears  to  have  been  eager  for  agreement  and  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  the  Anglo-Americans  to  take 
advantage  of  this  Japanese  attitude. 

A  formal  conference  may  not  have  been  the  best 
means  for  achieving  disarmament.  The  use  of  this 
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approach  attracted  a  great  deal  of  publicity  and  made 
compromise  more  difficult.  In  their  refusal  to  seek  al¬ 
ternate  approaches  to  disarmament  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
again  inflexible.  Once  it  became  apparent  that  the 
formal  talks  were  in  difficulty  other  channels  of  nego¬ 
tiation  were  considered  but  no  resolute  effort  was  made 
by  any  party  to  the  Conference,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  Secretary  Kellogg,  to  insure  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  cruiser  disarmament  continued. 

The  positions  taken  by  the  three  powers  at  Geneva 
illustrated  the  fact  that  they  all  underestimated  the 
degree  of  importance  the  others  would  attach  to  their 
programs.  All  three  governments  hoped  to  gain  some 
special  advantage  but  all  such  attempts  were  met  with 
determined  opposition  and  in  the  light  of  the  inflexi¬ 
bility  of  these  programs  the  Conference  had  little  chance 
for  success. 

The  failure  of  the  Geneva  Conference  is  symbolic 
of  the  international  scene  in  the  1920's.  The  immediate 
effects  of  the  collapse  of  the  Conference  were  a  re¬ 
latively  minor  deterioration  in  Anglo-American  relations 
and  an  increase  in  spending  on  naval  armaments.  The 
breakdown  of  the  Conference,  however,  may  have  a  deeper 
significance  as  a  lost  opportunity. 

The  futility  of  the  disarmament  negotiations 
emphasized  the  inability  of  Britain  and  America  to 
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co-operate  when  “both  were  basically  secure.  At  a  time 
when  Japan  was  sincerely  interested  in  limiting  arma¬ 
ments,  Britain  and  America  through  their  failure  to  com¬ 
promise  contributed  to  the  weakening  of  civilian  prestige 
and  the  rise  of  militarism  in  Japan  and  forfeited  a 
chance  to  stabilize  the  Asian  situation.  With  their 
powers  at  their  zenith  compared  to  any  possible  opponent, 
Britain  and  America  allowed  events  to  drift  without  for¬ 
mulating  a  coherent,  co-operative  strategy.  The  coming 
economic  crisis  would  destroy  the  hope  that  foreign 
troubles  would  dissolve  at  the  same  time  as  it  sharply 
reduced  the  range  of  foreign  policy  options  available  to 
the  divided  Atlantic  nations. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1 

Benjamin  H.  Williams,  The  United  States  and 
Disarmament  (New  York,  1931),  pp.  167-68.  Tate,  op. 
cit . ,  pp.  145-46.  Roskill,  op .  cit . ,  p.  51^» 

^Chpt.  Ill,  p.  62  and  p.  66. 

-^Chpt.  IV,  pp.  89-91. 

4 

Chpt .  IV,  p.  86.  Roskill  claims  that  Jones 
achieved  ascendancy  in  the  American  delegation.  The 
American  naval  experts  did  not  agree  and  felt  Jones  had 
been  removed  from  his  rightful  position  of  authority. 
Roskill,  op .  cit . .  p.  514, 

^Senator  Borah  stated  on  the  day  after  the  Con¬ 
ference  opened  that  the  Senate  would  never  appropriate 
sufficient  funds  to  build  up  to  British  levels  in 
cruisers.  Detroit  Free  Press.  June  22,  I927,  p.  1. 

^Chpt.  IV,  p.  88  and  Appendix. 

7 

'The  American  Navy's  decision  that  Japan  was  its 
main  enemy  is  discussed  in  Chpt.  I,  pp.  15-16  and 
Chpt.  Ill,  pp.  67-68.  That  the  Royal  Navy  likewise  con¬ 
sidered  Japan  its  main  opponent  is  pointed  out  in  Chpt. 
I,  pp.  23-24  and  in  Beatty's  discussions  with  Jones  in 
Chpt.  II,  p.  47. 

o 

Thomas  H.  Buckley,  The  United  States  and  the 
Washington  Conference:  1921-1922  (Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
1970),  pp.  187-90. 

^Chpt.  I,  p.  3  and  Chpt.  V,  pp.  104-05. 
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APPENDIX 


THE  PRESS  AND  BUSINESS  INFLUENCE 

AT  THE  GENEVA  NAVAL  DISARMAMENT  CONFERENCE 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  Chapter  IV  the  American 

press  was  distinctly  hostile  to  Great  Britain  during  the 

Geneva  Conference.  One  fact  about  this  anti-British  bias 

particularly  impressed  Ambassador  Howard.  Few  American 

newspapers  repeated  in  their  editorial  pages  the  anti- 

British  tone  of  their  Geneva  correspondents.  On  the 

contrary  their  editorials  seemed  temperate  and  even  sym- 
2 

pathetic.  The  hostility  to  Britain  seemed  to  be  gen¬ 
erated  in  Geneva. 

There  were  a  variety  of  reasons  for  the  un¬ 
friendly  attitude  of  the  American  correspondents  toward 
Great  Britain.  The  press  tended  to  emphasize  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  drama  in  the  Conference,  particularly  the  points 
of  conflict  between  Britain  and  America.  In  addition 
many  American  newsmen  had  the  feeling  that  they  were  held 
in  contempt  by  the  British  delegation;  at  no  time  did  the 
British  handle  their  relations  with  the  fourth  estate 
with  genuine  good  will.^  A  third  reason,  and  one  gen¬ 
erally  credited  with  more  influence  than  the  preceding 
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two,  was  the  role  of  William  Baldwin  Shearer,  a  long¬ 
time  propagandist  for  an  enlarged  American  Navy^  and 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  News,  a  Hearst  paper. 
Shearer  was  employed  both  as  a  reporter  and  as  an  agent 
for  American  shipbuilding  interests. 

During  the  Conference  Shearer  had  frequent 
meetings  with  Admiral  Schofield  and  occasional  talks 
with  Admiral  Jones  but  his  real  influence  seems  to  have 
been  with  the  American  press  corps.  He  distributed  to 

these  journalists  anti-British  material^  which  influen- 

\ 

ced  the  dispatches  from  Geneva  since  Shearer  was  well 
informed  on  naval  matters .  With  only  three  public 
sessions  at  Geneva  the  press  depended  on  superficial 
pronouncements  from  the  delegations.^  It  is  no  surprise 
that  Shearer's  handouts  were  well  received  by  the  re¬ 
porters  at  Geneva. 

Learning  from  Scotland  Yard  that  Shearer  had  been 
implicated  in  various  criminal  activities  and  currently 
was  employed  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  the  British 
government  protested  in  both  Geneva  and  Washington.  In 
response  Kellogg  asked  Gibson  if  anyone  matching 
Shearer's  description  was  known  to  the  American  dele¬ 
gation.  Gibson  replied  in  the  negative  saying  that  the 
accusation  of  business  influence  was  probably  a  British 

attempt  to  discredit  the  patriotic  tone  of  the  American 
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Kellogg  also  wrote  to  Charles  M.  Schwab, 

President  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  who  also  denied 
the  allegation.  Later  Schwab  told  Kellogg  that  he  had 
simply  rejected  the  charge  as  ridiculous,  but  upon 
checking  into  the  case  he  discovered  that  officials  at 
his  Boston  shipyard  had  hired  Shearer  to  supply  reports 

o 

on  the  Conference. 

In  September  of  1929  public  attention  was  focused 
on  Shearer  when  he  brought  suit  against  several  ship¬ 
building  companies  for  failing  to  pay  him  adequately  for 
his  work  in  discrediting  the  Conference  in  the  American 
media.  When  the  case  was  dismissed,  the  Senate  opened 
hearings  on  the  matter.  The  Senate  strongly  condemned 
the  use  of  such  agents  but  doubted  that  Shearer  had  any 
serious  impact  on  the  negotiations.  The  generalization 
appears  substantially  correct,  although  Shearer's 
intrigues  did  strain  British  patience  and  contribute  to 
hasty  action  on  the  part  of  the  British  delegation. 
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